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CHAPTER I 

SHE has a profusion of taste, and all of it quite 
bad/* 
Madam Reid reinspected her future 
daughter-in-law's photograph. She tapped her 
lorgnette petulantly against the edge of her red-lacquer 
desk which furnished a dominating note in the 
breakfast room. At this imposing desk Madam 
Reid was accustomed to sit at housekeeping accounts 
or wrote "characters" for departing maids. Here, 
often, had stood her only child, Martin, and her 
orphaned niece Dare Willoughby, to whom Madam 
had been kind but never friendly, to receive punish- 
ment and reward, the carved red-lacquer dragons as 
unsympathetic witnesses. Whenever she was at the 
desk, something that was her "bounden duty" — she 
thought very highly of that useful phrase — might be 
expected to happen. 

"I am famihar with her now," she resumed, 
** — endless sunburnt curls, amber-coloured eyes, ex- 
quisite teeth making you forgive unpardonable 
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« FAIR TO MIDDLING 

sentences. Nothing more than coarse pink-and- 
white loveliness." 

" Untrue," Martin began with an effort. Having 
fought this battle in anticipation, its reality only 
caused indifference. "Moreover, she is to be my 
wife." Saying which, he irreverently scratched a 
match under the red-lacquer desk. 

Sunday morning breakfast had always been a 
ceremony at Madam Reid's. Her father, past diplo- 
mat and statesman, had created the function for the 
benefit of friends who declined to be entertained, 
herd-fashion, with political necessities. 

In those long-ago days Madam Reid, an imperious 
girl demanding homage even then as she demanded 
it now, had poured coffee for a cattle-king or a noble- 
man with equal graciousness. During her early 
widowhood Sunday morning breakfasts were her 
only form of entertainment. In due time dinner 
parties were resumed, and when Martin achieved his 
first tuxedo and ran up bills at an alarming rate, and 
Dare was still a gray-eyed, dusky-haired young thing. 
Madam Reid permitted dancing parties. 

Still, Sunday morning breakfasts held their place. 
On the Saturday preceding this particular Sunday 
morning Priestly had asked Madam — she was at 
her desk writing the week's menu — his never-fail- 
ing: 

"As to to-morrow. Madam; will there be special 
guests, pleasant guests, or merely guests " 
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FAIR TO MIDDLING 3 

Madam had continued writing as she answered: 
**Only Master Martin/* 

Which left Priestly to wonder what family skeleton 
was rattling now. 

The " skeleton ** was best explained by the photo- 
graph Martin tenderly reclaimed before pacing the 
floor. Pausing, he flung out : 

**Your boast was that your son should be equally 
at home in a Mayfair drawing room or the Mohave 
Desert!*' 

"I see no connection with marrying Fanny Doyle." 

He laughed unpleasantly. "I love her. 1*11 make 
our set accept her. Because she is no rich, spoiled 
girl, you call her impossible.** 

"I do not presume to dictate.** Something of a 
purr developed in his mother*s voice. "My opin- 
ions are, of course, nothing compared with Miss 
Doyle*s.** 

"Is that fair?** Martin straddled a chair. "It 
makes no difference in your position — or allowance — 
if you never speak to her. Your son could hardly be 
that cheap.** 

"I was not thinking of money,** she fibbed. 

Left with an income which became less as prices 
increased, also a niece whose modest fortune was to be 
held in trust until her wedding-day. Madam Reid had 
maintained a certain elegance of surroundings with 
admirable results. Her shabby laces and darkened 
pearls impressed the world more than the rustling 
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silk and diamonds of any nouveau riche. So did the 
old house, crowded with antiques in need of restora- 
tion, the solemn horses and carriage, and Priestly in 
his worn livery. The world was well pleased to 
be snubbed by this shabby-elegant woman who never 
betrayed any personal reverses. 

She had educated Martin to be "a gentleman"; 
yet Martin, being a lovable materialist, with a dash 
of brilliance, and possessing no spiritual roots, had 
turned to gold everything he had touched. He knew 
reason did not govern the universe; therefore he took 
care it should never govern him. He intended to 
consider his life as an unending holiday, with a check- 
book as aide de camp. Martin, in a word, did not pro- 
pose to suffer. His mother had never indicated 
whether grief had left its imprints on her heart, and 
the boy matured with the idea that suffering was not 
only useless, but rather ill-bred. His cousin Dare, on 
the contrary, suffered. He had watched her mourn 
over a dead bird and grieve because his mother did 
not love her. What does it matter to-morrow? — 
that was Martin's argument. 

Why take this attitude?" he asked his mother. 
How am I certain that you love her? " his mother 
pursued. 

"No man can talk freely about such things — not 
even to his mother." 

** Would she not love any one who was nearly i 
millionaire and who traced his ancestors to " 
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Martin pushed a chair from his path. ^^ Please 
don't. Panny is a wonderful girl — eldest of a de- 
cidedly common family. I admit they eat ofif oil- 
cloth, that Panny has always worked and has 
had no opportunty to prove what she might 
become. What of that if I love her? Dare will 
love her." This last added fuel to Madam Reid's 
wrath. 

"Dare will think it as wonderful as a story-book." 
His mother rose, her velvet dress with its yellowed 
lace lending her the quality of a portrait released 
from an ancient tarnished frame. At the door she 
added: "You are attempting the impossible. Wiser 
men than you have tried this thing— but the end is 
always the same. One may train such women, but 
never educate them." 

She would have left the room if he had not held 
her arm in a close grip. 

"Is this all you have to say?" He watched her 
eyes narrow, apprehensively. " Can't you make the 
best of it as you did when Dare's parents left her to 
you? You never betrayed annoyance at that!" — 
with bitterness. "Besides, I am not attempting the 
impossible! We shall go abroad — ^Panny will get 
into tune with my sort of life." 

His mother shook her head. "The first gropings 
toward culture are always torture to behold, because 
they are so futile. The first efforts toward art are 
more interesting — ^a few centuries hence they furnish 
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ideas for smock designs or wall-papers ! Your Fanny 
will merely be removed from her own sphere and still 
further removed from yours." 

"You attribute to love no redeeming power?" 

She smiled her frozen smile. 

" Can you prevent people from falling in love," he 
insisted, **or account for any one's destiny beyond a 
certain point? Did you consider my father's social 
prestige — ^but yes, you were certain all was as it 
should be before you permitted a romance ! " 

"Had you never met the sort of woman really 
fitted to be your wife," she ignored his questions, 
"I should not try to account for any one's destiny! 
Go shoot tigers in India, play tag with the North 
Pole, collect jade in China — anything you like for a 
year. Then see if this stenographic Venus has the 
same power of attraction." 

He released her, and she passed into the garden 
with its serene formality. There was a sleepy 
lily pool, and warm gray walls covered with wis- 
teria and honeysuckle. In the vista stood a tiny 
Greek temple which Martin had built for his own 
edification, and about it grew a riot of petunias in 
urns. 

He watched his mother settle herself in her chair 
to receive from Priestly cushions and the Sunday 
papers. She would read printed facts without com- 
prehension, while behind that frozen exterior was 
wounded mother love. But the stone goddess 
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presiding in the little temple would have offered 
apologies as readily as Madam Reid would have 
congratulated her son. 

So he sought out Dare, who was in exile in her 
room, wondering not so much about this breakfast 
conference as about her own destiny ! 

Martin came into Dare's room with the un- 
ceremoniousness of a brother. Throwing himself on 
a chaise longue, he lighted another cigarette. 

Knowing his moods. Dare waited for him to speak. 
She was contrasting Martin — ^so extravagantly if 
correctly dressed, with his black hair and handsome 
white face in which burned two careless eyes — with 
the memory of another man, a "mysterious nobody," 
as her aunt would have called him. He was one of 
slighter build, with a lean, muscular face, leatherlike 
in colour and with vivid blue eyes that were troubled 
and somewhat dangerous. This man's chin was 
solid but not square like Martin's, and his eyebrows 
frequently met in a hard line indicative of temper. 
But being used to keeping her own affairs secret. Dare 
gave no hint of the contrast. 

She knew Martin was the eternal lover — everyone 
would forgive him nearly everything he might do, 
and he would be able always to pay for the remainder 
of his croppers — whereas her "mysterious nobody" 
was bound to become immensely right after he had 
finished being intensely wrong! She wondered why 
she cared so little about Martin's new grievance and 
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so desperately about the mysterious nobody's wrong- 
ness ! 

**I count on your help," Martin began. **I see 
now why you want to be independent of Mother; 
she's granite if you cross her." 

^^What now? Not another gambling disaster, I 
hope?" 

"What of that? I'd have money to pay for it. 
This is a banner year for the Reid Pickle and Relish 
Company! Even that irritates Mother — ^although 
it would give her more creature comforts if she would 
accept them. Well, we can't suit everyone, so we 
may as well oblige ourselves." He was confident 
he had voiced an original philosophy. "When 
Mother snubbed impossible relatives of Pather — the 
ones who had really done the most for him — they 
did not retaliate at once; Mother's bulwarks were 
too thick for retaliation to penetrate. But they 
bided their time! And they left me the pickle and 
relish plant with its established trade, equipment, and 
wise old heads to nm it. A lucky dog of twenty- 
three — eh, what? I immediately resisted any plans 
for a professional career and pledged allegiance to the 
pickles. It led me out of a bally lot of effort and 
bilked Mother's fondest dream of seeing me a justice 
of the Supreme Court, or ambassador to Great 
Britain. Meantime, the relatives' rather generous 
revenge was complete." 

Then he added tenderly: "And now it's all about 
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a wonderful girl — ^Fanny Doyle. She is a stenogra- 
pher. Don*t ask why I love her and don't love any 
of the girls Mother clutters up the place with — ^for 
I've had the devil of a time with Mother at the old 
red-lacquer desk." He laughed at the memory. 
"What times we have put in there, haven't we?" 

"You are in love this time," Dare decided. 

Martin kissed her. "What a chum you are — ^and 
you^U be nice to Fanny, won't you? How can you 
tell I am in love? " 

"Your eyes. I've listened to so many pseudo- 
loves." She smiled mischievously. "All the ac- 
tresses — the married women whose husbands you 
must politely exterminate, the avalanche of girls, 
girls, girls; and then I've been witness to your various 
disillusionments. There was the cynical period 
when you were resolved to be a bachelor. And now 
Fanny!" 

"You are almost too wise to marry any one," 
Martin said. "But it is lucky for me you are. 
Yes, now it is Fanny, and I am going to bring her 
here this afternoon. She lives in an East Side flat 
and her father works for a steam-fitter. Her mother 
dotes on green plush — comprehend? But I shall 
take her away from all that — because I love her." 

"Don't tell any one about the love part except 
Fanny; that belongs to her alone." Dare's eyes were 
tender, but Fanny was not the sole reason. 

"Bight! We wiU go abroad and return socially 
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fortified/' He was so enthusiastic Dare did not 
argue. The ** mysterious nobody" was enthusiastic, 
too. 

"Be your nicest to her, won't you? And you must 
be happy, too." He managed thus, for an instant, to 
consider Dare. 

In her blue morning-gown Dare seemed a graceful 
boy masquerading in his mother's finery. "I want 
independence," she asserted. "You cannot imder- 
stand because you plan to take Fanny away from 
drudgery, give her the silk-lined, solid-silver things 
of life! I want Fanny's kind of work; yet I've been 
trained for a husband such as you. I must make the 
most of being easy to gaze upon, so the rich husband 
will not mind the smallness of my fortune." 

"Someone is waitmg for you somewhere," Martin 
declared with a lover's contagion. "And — a fig for 
Mother's schemes! She woidd have a four-ton 
coimtess in tow for me if she could. You tell 
me what you want to do — ^and I'll see that you 
do it." 

A month ago Dare would have convinced Martin it 
was her choice to be a trained nurse, a secretary, or a 
designer. Instead she began talking of Fanny; and 
Martin, ever susceptible, did not perceive the digres- 
sion. 

Later he repaired to his club to fortify himself for 
the afternoon. Madam Reid then found her way to 
Dare's room. 
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'Has he told you?" she asked. 
Yes," was the brief answer. Her aunt always 
put her ill at ease. 

"We must welcome her, I suppose; it would be 
unheard of to draw a sword to cross a fan," was 
Madam Reid's first admission of defeat, an admission 
that came hard with her. 

Accordingly, when Fanny that afternoon, radiant 
in a plaid suit with a wild flare of feathers for a hat, 
smiled her way into Dare^s presence. Dare realized 
that here was a woman who would only be natural 
when she exaggerated, whether it be in love or hate 
or clothes. Fanny's was clearly a soul of emotion 
and superstition, yet capable of a finer future and of 
working qualities if given the proper contact. But 
to Martin only the exterior "makings" of a lady were 
essential; he did not mean to make Fanny generous 
by teaching her the glory of sacrifice but by giving 
her so much that to part with some of it would mean 
nothing. He would have her sweet-tempered by 
humouring and adoring her lovely self, thus causing 
her soul ever to be flushed with pinky joy. 

At a glance one could see that Fanny, strangely 
beautiful despite a certain cheapness, had the ability 
to live the average woman's colourless life in a few 
hectic weeks — that she would force Madam Reid to 
sue for peace after she had been a month under the 
guidance of a reliable ladies' maid. 

And as Fanny herself decided that in Dare she had 
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nothing to fear, they kissed each other as a tokei 
good-will. 

"I call this a welcome,'* Fanny announced. "^ 
if Martin's mother would not see me because I 
not good enough for her son, she can be informed t 
her son insisted on my marrying him yester< 
noon!" 



CHAPTER n 

I'LL put my mark on the world ; it won't mark me,'' 
Amos Larkin declared to Dare. ^^I've seen 
people ground into nothing — ^it happened to my 
mother. But you can't seem to understand." He 
thus admitted his resentment of Dare's sheltered, 
idealistic existence. 

*^It must have been terrible for your mother to lose 
her husband and money and earn a livmg while you 
were small by keeping a store in that narrow town 
and " 

"Being cheated by a crook!" Amos's eyes were 
savage. "I can't forget. No one can, whose first 
years were spent in poverty, forced to hear grown-up 
woes and sordidness when they should be hearing 
nursery rhymes. It makes you different all the rest 
of your life." 

"Poor boy!" Dare's hand touched his. 

He did not seem to perceive the gestiu*e. They 
were in a public park their clandestine meeting-place 
for many weeks. At first Amos had protested against 
such meetings, had declared it better for Madam 
Reid to know Dare was friendly with this mysterious 
nobody, than to discover her niece in a park after 
the fashion of housemaids. 

18 
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But Dare, who knew her aunt's attitude should 
she suggest that Amos call upon her, carried the day. 
She had first met him at a meeting of socialists, 
whither Dare had gone, fired with a desire to "do 
something all by myself." During the meeting 
Amos took issue with a speaker, and a rapid-fire 
verbal battle resulted. Dare keen with sympathetic 
interest. Later, Amos introduced himself, and they 
walked part of the way to her home. During that 
Walk Amos Larkin realized Dare was an unhappily 
circumstanced poor-rich girl and that as such an one 
she had no comprehension of how the workaday 
world managed to exist. 

As for Dare, she gleaned nothing at all about 
Amos. She was amazed that this muscular, thin 
man with such troubled blue eyes and bitter tongue 
should so fascinate her. Had he championed the 
cause of the idle rich, she would have applauded the 
sentiment. There were uncertain depths of both 
good and bad in Amos which she sensed but could 
not separate. Yet she was in love with him from that 
first meeting. So, thereafter, they met in the park 
or at chance affairs which both purposely attended. 

In personality Amos was sometimes monk, some- 
times minstrel, but more often a sullen young man 
convinced that it must be by single-handed defense 
against a tyrannical imiverse if he were to achieve 
recognition. Gradually he disclosed the genesis of 
this mental complex: a poverty in childhood, drudg- 
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ery in place of play^ and watching the struggle of 
his mother, a gentle, ineffectual creatiu*e, against the 
commercial world, her final surrender and defeat — 
her death with the child Amos holding her head and 
watching pale red bubbles break on her blue lips; 
then the home for orphans— more mistreatment — 
bitterness. Came then life as he found it at seven- 
teen, a wretched, talented lad who had experienced 
all the tragic emotions of adult age. His reaction, 
was: **I have been hated — ^I will hate, I have been 
cheated — ^I will cheat." 

The intensity of this reaction caused it to be re- 
pressed, seldom apparent to the world What Dare 
did not know as she sat in the park this June night 
was that Amos Larkin excelled a woman for variable- 
ness and subtlety. His indifference was the armour 
chosen by his inharmonious soul with its split 
ambitions. Once this indifference was removed^ 
other things could be righted. But it was a task 
which only a woman's strange prde and patience 
could accomplish, and whatever woman undertook 
the task would have something like the print of nails 
in her career. 

Dare was twenty-three — and lonely. Life had 
been a properly restrained, sweet-scented affair in 
contrast to Amos's confessions of seeing his mother 
bent over tubs late at night, of having to wear shoes 
without soles during winter weather, of selling 
newspapers, stealing fruit, sleeping on rooming-house 
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floors, of unjust beatings, and wretched food and 
evil-minded adults who scratched the soul of him and 
bruised every brave, honest ambition which is a 
child's dream-heritage. 

To Dare this was like a story — ^just as Martin's 
marriage, now a month old, had been a romance. 
But for herself? She would return to her room to 
read another tale and vicariously experience similar 
indignation. Dare was given to fantasy, whereas 
the grime of reality was in Amos's protesting self. 
Dare could not comprehend why this mattered re- 
garding one's future, any more than to tell of it and 
receive sympathy. Amos must forget — ^as Dare 
forgot a thrilh'ng detective story once she began a 
sugary novel. 

*^I'm like a dog who is teased and then whipped 
when he growls," Amos said. 

"Why remember," Dare suggested, "when it has 
ended?" 

Has it?" A shrill note sounded in his voice. 
We must forget ugly things, and they have no re- 
sults — ^remember jolly things and keep their results 
in plain view. Bah! What lies they try to stuff 
down one! What makes a man murder, often as not, 
but childhood sorrows? Does a jury or judge ever 
take that into consideration? No. They follow up 
the obv ous, surface ev dence, and all the time there 
was a hidden fuse put into him when he was a help- 
less lad that has smoldered and burned its way 
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through the years. All at once — ^he kills. He has 
to." Amos moved restlessly on the bench, his feet 
scraping the gravel. 

A passing policeman glanced at them. 

"That's a fine object to be over men!" Amos 
pointed to the plump blue-coated figure. **A stool- 
pigeon, a double-crosser, as low a dog as lives — ^yet 
he could arrest us and blacken our characters for- 
ever. That is the law!" 

"No, he could not," insisted Dare, indignant that 
policemen, who were always so polite when one 
wanted to cross at a crowded comer, should be 
maligned, "not unless we broke the law." 

"*Laws are made to break,'" Amos quoted 
Kghtly. 

"Where would we be without laws?" Dare was 
serious. "Back in the dark ages! Aunt Esther's 
husband was a judge, and her father was judge before 
he was ambassador, and my father " 

"Is this the social Who's Who?" Amos's laugh 
was unpleasant. "Don't you think I know about 
blue-blooded knaves as well as policemen? They're 
all the same. I'm for the under-dog every time. 
I'll champion him, no matter what he has done. 
These men are oflBcers because they are paid to be; 
eliminate their pay and see how fast they'd turn 
crook. You can't tell me, Dare — ^I've seen it. 
Didn't I see the richest man in town turn my mother 
out of her store because she couldn't pay rent, when 
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he stole at the rate of a thousand a month from his 
clients? And it was hushed up for him because they 
were one of *the oldest families' — and my mother 
went to a rooming-house until she could get day-work ! 
You call that justice? His children rode in a pony 
cart, and I carried washing. Is that fair? Because 
of a few dollars we were homeless — ^he stole thousands 
and not a club struck his name off its membership 
books. He died in his mahogany bed with doctors 
to ease pain and a priest to assure him everything was 
as it should be, and they couldn't take the funeral 
flowers away in three carriages. My mother died 
in my arms; I was thirteen; she suffered the same 
fate any run-down dog suffers, lying in the gutter 
until someone tires of its yowling and hits it over 
the head. She died knowing she was leaving me to 
make my own way, and a hard one. She would have 
been buried in Potter's Field if some cousins hadn't 
sent a little money, rather shamefacedly, to save the 
family reputation! That was good, wasn't it? 
Nobody cared whether Mary Larkin was dead ex- 
cept the rooming-house folks — ^and I stole the flowers 
for her from that rich man's garden. I'm always glad 
I did that — ^I stripped it of the best that night! 
Would you forget any of that?" 

"Why didn't your mother go home?" Dare 
questioned. 

"Not after things turned out badly — ^and she had 
married against their wish. Father wasn't all bad; 
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he played in hard luck. Then he was killed by the 
railroad. They beat her out of her claim by proving 
that he had taken a drink that same morning, made her 
think she was lucky to have his funeral expenses paid 
and the winter's supply of coal in. Was that fair?" 

"She had no right to stay away from her own 
people/' Dare insisted. "You were a baby, and you 
needed the right kind of a home." 

In the June night Dare could not see the hard line 
of Amos's eyebrows. 

"No woman wants to crawl back when she has 
been put out for the man she loves," he told her. 
"You wouldn't." 

"If there were a child " 

"You would stay away twice as fast. You don't 
understand — ^it's wrong the way you've been brought 
up. That's almost as wrong as the way things hap- 
pened for me — we're extremes. You don't know what 
it is to sue for alms from rich relations » listening to 
them abuse and criticize your dead. You're happier 
with cracked plates and a calico wrapper and your 
unassailed memories. That was the way Mother felt. 
She used to tell me so. Of course, she never should 
have talked to me as she did; I was not able to grasp 
it, it worried and bewildered me — ^but she was alone, 
so she had to have someone to tell things and I was 
the only one. For a long time I thought I would 

never love any one — never — never " He beat 

his fist against the bench until the wood vibrated. 
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"Ah," Dare breathed. 

"I knew I was not fit to — ^that's the truth. Even 
loving you as I do, it's not fair, and it cannot be easy 
for you." 

"As if love did not make things easy!" Dare 
objected, her gray eyes starlike. 

"It makes things hard; IVe tried explaining why it 
does. If you don't love too deeply, nothing is much 
of a struggle. Playing with your brain isn't half as 
wearisome as playing with your heart. Take this 
Fanny, whom I've only seen — she does not love 
Martin as you love me." He spoke not at all boast- 
fully. "She'll have a strawberries-and-cream sort of 
life because of it. He will be at her feet because he 
knows she will never be at his. She will devote her- 
self to learning surface stuff — and how not to care for 
any one more than for herself." 

"I wonder!" Dare's hand sought his again; this 
time he clasped it. 

"You would not want it that way, would you?" 

"No," she answered, uncomprehending of what 
life as his wife would mean. "I'd rather have all of 
me care — ^and trust to love to point the way." 

"I don't deserve you; sometimes I think I'll dear," 
he added honestly, "when I see how little you know 
of men. It's not right to let you jeopardize your 
aunt's good will and your future as a rich man's 

wife " He freed his hand and fumbled in his 

pocket for a cigar. 
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"I won't marry any one but you — ^Aunt Esther can 
do no more about my affairs than about Martin's." 

"Perhaps it is not wise to marry me." 

"You don't want me!" was the feminine accu- 
sation. 

"Think so?" he asked quietly contemplating the 
stars. 

"Doesn't seem so." Dare was aggrieved. 

"I want you so much I shall warn you against 
myself. Then if you pay no heed" — ^he tried to 
speak lightly — "I shall make you tell your aunt or 
I will tell her. We will be married and go away from 
here." 

"Why away?" Dare ignored all but the last. 

"I hate this city. I've a good-enough position 
selling typewriters, but I want to work for myself. 
If we tried Brunswick, we might make a go of some- 
thing. Dare, don't listen too eagerly to my own 
warning, will you?" The lover asserted himself. 
"It would seem so wonderful to have you belong to 
me. 

"I intend to belong," she told him, "only I'd 
rather stay here where all my friends are." 

"They are not my friends; I couldn't keep up the 
pace. I dare say I have grubbed up as much actual 
knowledge as they have — ^but not the polish. Fanny 
and I are in the same class. . . . What a charm- 
ing summer your aunt is having!" He laughed in 
spite of himself. 
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"Aunt Esther was prostrated when Martin and 
Fanny sailed," she told him. "But I am not so dear 
to her as Martin; she never could admire me, and 
she must admire any one before she can be fond of 
them." 

"She will try to prevent our marriage," he contin- 
ued. "I'm an unifit dog in her eyes, with the back- 
ground of a charity school. My family tree isn't of 
the giant redwood sort." 

"Fanny " began Dare. 

"Fanny married Martin, who is a millionaire!" 

"I am glad you mentioned that," Dare said, 
spiritedly. "I must tell you I have ten thousand 
dollars — in trust until I marry. So you can get your 
start, and 1*11 be proud to have helped. Aunt Esther 
used to say if I married old Mr. Hurlburt, it would 
just buy my trousseau — ^but the poor dear had a 
stroke and married his nurse!" 

"A fine plan!" Anger was rampant in his voice. 
"Sell you like a slave!" 

"We won't talk about it, please. I'll tell Aunt 
Esther, and to-morrow you come to see her. We 
will be married, and you will borrow my money." 

During the pause Amos's struggling self tried to 
make him refuse. 

"I'll borrow it at interest," he finally said, "but 
I want you to realize all you are undertaking. And 
how I love you! I'm afraid there has been a lot of 
unworthy things put into me that must have their 
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jBing." He leaned forward, his arms on his knees, 
and buried his head in them. 

Looking up, he added: "I'm not everything I 
should be, but that's the sort who marry the nicest 
girls — ^I wonder why? Is it because they see in such 
girls their chance to find themselves, their salvation? 
I wonder why the girls marry them — you must answer 
that. ... I drink a little, but I'll stop." 
You must; I'm afraid of men who drink." 
Unless they are rich men and their valets can 
tuck them out of sight; then everything is lovely," he 
sneered. "I gamble — ^and other things that are not 
pretty. I'm not good friends with myself — ^it makes 
me suspect everyone and clouds the happiest mo- 
ments. Sometimes I think it will finish me. Before 
we met I planned to be a criminal — ^I felt justified in 
being one." 

Her breath came in frightened gasps — ^with the 
story-book-reader's fear! 

" That is all in the discard, though. I'll make good 
now. I'm twenty-seven, and you are twenty-three. 
I have a hundred dollars in a savings bank and a 
shabby trunk of odds and ends. That is all I can 
say for myself. Well — is it to be good-bye?" 

"You think anything could make me say that?" 

"No, or I wouldn'thave warned you," he answered, 
honestly. "Let's go home before that policeman 
strolls past again. With all my protests, I want to 
succeed, for and because of you — ^to make life as easy 
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for you as Martin will for Fanny. You are a superior 
girl manying an inferior man, and Martin's a superior 
man marrying an inferior girl— how wiU the quartet 
come out?'* 

They emerged from the park. **You are not 
inferior," she protested; "perhaps Fanny is not — she 
has never had a chance.'* 

**I wouldn't suggest that to your aunt; she'll have 
enough on her mind when she comes to inspect me." 

**We will keep house?" Dare asked, to change the 
subject. 

" We will have rooms at first; do you mind? Then 
we will build our home as you plan it." He pressed 
her arm tenderly. 

"Wonderful! But rooms will be jolly, too." She 
was not to be discouraged. 

"How much do your clothes cost?" Amos de- 
manded, suddenly. 

"I don't really know." 

"The things you are wearing now cost more than a 
month's salary!" He lapsed thereupon into calcu- 
lating silence. 

"But I've things that will last ages," she protested. 
"I won't be in the matrimonial market after we 
are married, and you don't mind old-fashioned 
things." 

He smiled down at her; his smile lent a different 
expression to his strong, rebellious face. "I love you 
in calico the same as in silk. Only, you have never 
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known the calico of living — doing your own work, 
saving soap and matches, getting cheap cuts of beef, 
when you Ve been used to being manicured and sham- 
pooed and ha\'ing your aunt entertain at dinner/* 

"I'm not afraid of any one or anything," she 
boasted. 

"I grew up fearing everyone and everything," he 
admitted. 

They walked an entire square without talking. 

**I could work," Dare broke the silence, "teach 
children, or embroider — ^I'd love to help you, and 
our little housekeeping wouldn't take all my time. 
Don't you think that would be wonderful?" 

"My wife is not going to work except in her own 
home." 

"But you will borrow my money?" 

"Just to start with." 

They were nearly at Madam Reid's house by now. 

"And my temper," Amos was saying, ashamedly. 
"I must warn you." 

"You have — ^but you won't lose your self-control 
any more, will you?" 

"I'll try " He knew better than to make a 

binding pledge. "It is in my blood, and I'm not 
responsible. It is a temper like my grandfather's. 
Mother used to say: * You'll either kill someone 
some time or be a great man. ' I guess she was right. " 

** We won't have any more temper." Dare refused 
to consider it seriously. 
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^^I wonder what causes meetings like ours/' Amos 
mused with something of Dare's nalvet6. '^Strange, 
isn't it?" 

"It is Romance," she whispered. "I don't want 
to know just how or why — ^I refuse to be analyzed." 

Amos was silent. He was thinking of alarm- 
clock signals to rise early, breakfast to be cooked, 
dishes washed, ice-men and meat-men interviewed, 
the washerwoman disappointing, the neighbours to 
bear with — a tired, unsettled man to be lived with — 
all in the name of Romance! 

But he loved Dare and wanted her — so he kept 
silent. He left her at the doorway. Priestly ad- 
mitting her. Madam was not to be disturbed, she 
was informed. 

"But this is important," Dare urged, slipping up to 
announce herself. 

"Come in," said a calm old voice in answer to 
the tap at her door. "Well?" — ^as Dare came to 
stand beside the bed. " Was the guild meeting weD 
attended?" 

Harsh new lines were about her aunt's eyes — ^but 
no trace of tears. She lay among the pillows, her 
hands picking idly at the counterpane. "How 
excited you look!" she added. "Did any one bring 
you home?" 

Dare knelt beside the bed. "I've not been honest 
for some time," she said. "I've not been at any 
guild meeting. I know you will be disappointed 
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when I tell you I am engaged to a poor man — ^but you 
can't prevent any one's falling in love with someone 
else, can you? You do understand that? " She was 
childlike — her small, boylike figure in its flower- 
strewn simuner frock, her hands stretched out in 
appeal. "It is tmfortunate it all happens just when 
Martin has left you — ^but Amos will not let me keep 
silent/' 

"Amos who?" asked the calm voice. 

"Larkin; he is twenty-seven. We met at a social, 
ist meeting — ^I was planning an independent career 
instead of marrying a rich man." 

"Indeed!" 

"We loved each other at once — ^that was wonder- 
ful, wasn't it?" 

"Who told you about him?" 

"He told me." 

"Excellent and trustworthy reference!** 

Dare flushed. "I chose to believe him." 

"And so " urged the voice like a merciless whip- 
lash. 

"We are engaged, and Amos says we must not be 
clandestine — ^that is honourable, isn't it?'* 

"Where are his people?" 

"He has none." Dare winced. "They are dead. 
He is very poor — as unfortunate an alliance in your 
eyes as was Martin's. But nothing can prevent our 
marriage!" 

"Indeed!" 
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Dare stumbled to her feet. "Have you nothing 
to say?'' 

"Would it matter if I had?" Her aunt's ex- 
pression was peculiarly disagreeable. 

"No," Dare admitted, "only I had hoped you 
would understand " 

Madam Reid smiled. "Where do you intend to 
Uve?" 

"In Brunswick. Amos thinks it would be better 
for him; he will start a business for himself." 

**How can he without money or connections?" 
There is my money." Dare whispered it. 
True ! Romantic Mr. Larkin ! " Her eyes closed 
as if she were bored by the situation. "Tell Ellen to 
come here, please." Her hand waved dismissal. 
Dare knew the gesture too well not to obey. 
It is to be soon," she added, timidly. 
I hope so," was the stem response. 

In resentment and romantic lunacy Dare wrote 
Amos, telling him what had happened, that she would 
marry him as soon as he liked, and they need not 
expect Madam Reid even to greet them ! 

The letter relieved Dare's tension. After all, she 
had little to thank or blame her aunt for — there was 
no need for this agitation. She had Amos — what 
else mattered? She had youth and charm — ^and 
enough clothes to last a long time. She had ten 
thousand dollars to loan her husband. She had a 
woman's emotions and a child's generous sincerity; 
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ideals and spiritual comprehension were also hers — 
and no one to look after her interests once she was 
Amos's by book and bell. 

So armed and so handicapped, Dare set out upon 
her great adventure ! 



CHAPTER m 

FANNY wears gowns as if conferring favours 
upon them," Dare's tired eyes read. "She 
caused a stir last evening when we were in- 
vited to eat sherbet in company with congenial 
friends and an admirable moon. You will see a great 
change in her when the world and his wife comes to 
call. But what about your surprising little self? 
Fancy being engaged all the time the row was on 
about Fanny ! Poor old Darekins, did you confront 
Mother before the court of red lacquer? Fanny 
sends love and sympathy. Tell Amos he must be 
the best ever, or there will be a reckoning " 

Dare laid Martin's letter aside, tears blurring his 
writing. Besides, Amos would be coming home and 
no supper was ready. She looked about the house- 
keeping rooms, all of them visible at a glance. These 
were the ** jolly rooms" they planned in the park that 
June night — ^with Amos warning of their possible 
unattractiveness. 

To be sure, they were decent enough living quar- 
ters — ^but the world which Dare had left behind 
would have raised a lorgnette to murmur: ** Shock- 
ing!" Amos had declared them to be merely 

80 
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•* temporary'* — ^that dangerous sophistry of young- 
romantics. 

Dare had married in less haste than Martin, for 
Madam Reid sought to prevent a second and more 
obvious social cropper in her family. So one July 
afternoon a quiet ceremony had taken place in the 
Reid drawing room> with Amos subdued for the time 
being. 

Loyalty to her dead brother and to Dare herself, 
in a queer, cold way, made Madam outwardly agree- 
able. She bought a meagre trousseau for her niece 
and spoke half a dozen sentences to Amos, who 
scowled in return. Still, there was nothing clandes- 
tine about the affair. Instead, the drawing room 
was crowded with blossoms; and after the ceremony 
polite and curious friends kissed Dare and pitied 
her! Once Dare was in her modest going-away 
gown, Amos holding her bags. Madam Reid's re- 
sponsibility ended. 

They proceeded to Brunswick, Amos tingling with 
resentment at "the whole show," as he expressed it. 
He felt it had been an attempted purging on Madam 
Reid's part of his socially unwashed self, a showing^ 
to him of what Dare was accustomed to and a " Don't- 
you-dare-give-her-less-you-impossible-upstart ! " All 
of which but served to deepen the bruising of his ego. 

After an extravagant preliminary stay at the 
hotel, they found the rooms, partly furnished in 
melancholy black walnut. There was a bedroom^ 
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Uving and dining room, and a kitchenette, with no 
hint of a porch. A motley crew lived in the house 
— ^some who threw things, Amos decided, and some 
at whom things were thrown. 

Since Dare had her own check-book, she bought 
a writing-desk, a modest chair and rug, and brought 
her own share of books from home. Then came the 
problem of Amos getting his start. Dare expected 
him to try for a typewriter agency, because he under- 
stood that business. But when it came to a decision, 
Amos was not really trained for any one thing. 

He could sell things, and he had ability deserving of 
a worthy outlet. But the more ability a man has, 
the longer it usually takes to train it, and Amos pos- 
isessed more ability than the average man. He really 
did not know what he wanted to do; he had never 
contemplated a marriage with a girl like Dare. He 
was making a tremendous effort to live up to her 
ideals; for himself, it did not matter, for he did not 
respect himself. He resolved neither to drink, gamble, 
nor lose his temper; he must become a worldly success 
to show Dare's people and the people in the town 
where his mother had died that they had been quite 
mistaken in him. He wanted to be everything to 
Dare; as for himself, let Dare leave him, and he 
would soon enough go to the devil, and stay there. 

After debating whether Amos should train for a 
definite career or attempt a general business, risking 
thereby a part of Dare's money. Dare urged that he 
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take another position and look around for an oppor-^ 
tunity. 

"You can't do that if you are working for some- 
one else/' Amos told her; "you are under him, and 
you can't waste his time finding a chance for yourself. 
That's final. Besides, I won't work for any one 
else." 

Dare thought this reasonable. Why should he? 
Besides, ten thousand dollars was a plenty. What 
sort of a business, then, should it be? After a wide 
survey, Amos told her, rather shamedly, there was a 
chance in a mail-order business — say, patent medi- 
cine! One could become rich, all through a liver pill 
or tonic. It was a business which required small 
capital and no special training. Just get a tried-and- 
true remedy (reflavoured with peppermint) and some 
advertising, and the trick was done. 

"I will never be satisfied to be a patent-medicine 
man for long," he hastened to assure her. "I want 
to own a huge farm — ^that is my real aim. But we 
couldn't start that without money and you couldn't 
do the work. So this is merely an interlude." 

"It sounds so cheap " Dare objected. 

"Why?" Amos demanded. 

"I don't just know — ^the maids at home always 
sent for patent remedies; they were never any good." 

"Their money is as good as any one's," was his 
reply. "Besides, I'll put no fake on the market. 
I'll get a regular prescription. I don't see why you 
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<lon*t enter into the spirit of it. 1*11 borrow a 
thousand to begin with. What else could I start 
unless I borrowed more? A fruitstand? " He kissed 
her. 

"You will have to have an oflSce?" 

"I could work here and save that expense." 

"So you could, and I would help!" 

"You are splendid*' — another kiss. "You could 
address the stuff.** 

"How long would you have to be in this business? ** 
she pursued. 

"Three years, say; I might have enough to start 
buying farm land then. There is nothing to be 
ashamed of. Dare. Just recall the men who made 
fortunes from some remedy. Is it* any less desirable 
than a pickle factory?** 

"It is not that — only it does not seem — oh, I don't 
know ** 

Amos was on the defensive at once. "I had no 
university career or an established business left me as 
Martin did. What did I have but ** 

"Yes, I know, dear — ^but I*d rather you would take 
the ten thousand and learn something worth while.*' 

"What is finer than scientific farming?** 

"Nothing.** 

"Isn*t this a preparation for scientific farming — 
the way I can best afford to get into it? Could I 
let you drudge and cook for thrashers and all that? 
Absurd to waste time thinking of it, even.** 
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She was silent. 

"K you are thinking about the Reids, please stop," 
he added, unpleasantly. "A lot they care for you — 
and a lot I care for them ! I have not forgotten our 
wedding — everyone treating me as if I had just 
broken jail. A fine way to act toward a poor 



man " 



"It was not that, at all; they meant to be 
polite " 

"Did they? But we won't go back into the dark 
ages! This venture is the best thing to imdertake. 
And you can help me without having to drudge." 

So Dare learned her first lesson in the resignation 
of women and the aggressiveness of men. She 
loaned Amos a thousand dollars and refused a legal 
note. That would have been "too horrid," she 
said; then she watched the Larkin Patent Medicine 
Company make its bow to the ailing public. 

This had happened eight months ago. As Dare 
rose to-night to begin supper preparations, she gave 
way to a discouraged sob. She must not let Amos 
find her crying, however; it might cause an outburst 
of temper. 

Her writing-desk was covered with the parapher- 
nalia of the business — circulars, labels for boxes, small 
marked "ads" in newspapers, with bottles of tonic 
and tins of pills imderneath it all. There was a small 
iron safe in which the money of the few patrons was 
deposited ! 
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Amos was at the pharmacist's who manufactured 
his remedies. When he returned, they would eat 
supper, Amos talking gayly if in good spirits or eating 
in uncomfortable silence were he depressed. After 
supper Dare would wash the dishes, and then they 
would label boxes and pack bottles while Amos 
figured up imaginary profits. Dare could hear him: 

" Now, then, if we sold — ^just supposing, you know 
— ^a hundred boxes a day at a profit of twenty cents 
a box, that would be twenty dollars a day; and at that 
rate, not counting extra profit from the tonic, we 
could pay you back and start the farm in about two 
years." 

At eleven o'clock they would stop, eat some lunch, 
and perhaps take a brief walk before going to bed. 
At first this routine had satisfied Dare. Not until 
simimer heat sapped her energy did she long for the 
pleasant resorts with their shaded lawns and beaches 
peopled with gentlefolk at play. Her first disillusion- 
ment regarding Amos was as when an aviator sud* 
denly encounters an unexpected air-pocket! 

The magnitude of her "job" was realized by now, 
as was the fact that Amos was one who "could not see 
the forest for the trees." Neither Dare's opinions 
nor indignation impressed him overly much. He 
regarded her protests as does a child who is scolded 
and sent from the room but who hears his parents' 
indulgent laugh as the door closes. There was really 
no point to it, none at all. Dare loved him, and 
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he could always coax her back to his side of the 
argument. Her opposition was merely a temporary 
inconvenience. 

The life of the Larkin Medicine Company was 
neither healthy nor congenial. It allowed Amos too 
much time for introspection and self-pity. Pasting 
labels does not require directed mental effort, but on 
the contrary provides an excellent opportunity for 
day-dreaming. Marrying Dare gave him authority 
and a consequent relaxing of his own standards, such 
as they were. He spent too much time talking of his 
prejudices and injustices; and when any one crowds 
to-day with yesterday, stagnation is the result, for 
to-morrow's breeze blows elsewhere. 

Dare felt at first in duty bound to listen; then when 
it began to bore her she was afraid to admit the 
fact even to herself. She experienced a wish to 
argue the matter. Was Amos so much worse off 
than everyone else? Why let childish adversities 
warp his future? What good could result from liv- 
ing in a bog of resentment? She expressed this some- 
what timidly — ^with a storm of anger as the result. 

No possessor of an imcontrolled temper, no matter 
how repentant he afterward may be, but that is 
pleased when his victim cowers! This scene took 
one more atom of Dare's independence in Amos'a 
estimation, because he saw she not only loved him — 
she was afraid of him. 

Meantime, the world at large experienced no need 
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for the Larkin Remedies. Amos said it mi(;ht be a 
year before a retm-n was achieved, and that they must 
use as little of Dare's money as possible. 

Seeing no other way out. Dare had written the 
necessary checks. 

Dare's neighbours left her to herself. They were 
kindly people who accepted life as it came and 
neither cheated it nor rewarded it. Children came 
to see her because she enjoyed playing with them, 
but they were in Amos's way when he wanted to work, 
and so they returned to playing in the dirt as a forlorn 
alternative. 

A professional blood-donor and his wife who lived 
opposite had called one August night when Dare, 
sickened by heat and hours of labelling pill-boxes, 
longed to go to bed, there to toss in peace if not to 
sleep. 

The blood-donor, Mr. McCarthy, whose price was 
*Hen dollars an ounce and on call at all the best 
hospitals," as he announced, had a birdlike wife who 
managed to say to Dare that when men-folks had no 
office to go to every day it was a pity. **A man 
around the house is worse'n a can of poison," she 
concluded. But Dare felt she was talking to an 
inferior, somewhat as she would have felt had her 
aunt's maids pitied her. So she met the overture 
with a reserve which prevented further confidences. 

There were girls who tripped out to work — women 
Dare would have liked to know. But they had no 
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time for any one. Two trained nurses occupied 
another suite, but they were seldom at home. The 
rear apartments were filled with a cheaper stratum — 
women who wore net caps over untidy hair in the 
afternoon and quarrelled with hucksters on the 
curb — corsetless creatures who waddled about and 
stopped for lengthy gossiping, red-nosed men who 
came home late, and untidy children who played in 
the dirt. 

So Dare kept to herself, which also pleased Amos. 
The good and the bad in him alike sought to possess 
her, and although he was unconscious of this, the 
desire was none the less dominant. 

This night Dare began again the eternal peeling of 
potatoes — what hateful, clanuny things they were! 
Amos came in, staggering under a load of freshly 
prepared medicines. 

** We can get these ready to-night, can't we, dear?" 
he asked. "Hullo — ^peeling potatoes? Just my 
line — I'll do it for you." 

Dare relinquished her task to set the table. "Why 
get them ready until we sell what we have on hand — 
a six- weeks* supply ! I*d much rather go to a theatre 
— ^it would do us both good." 

"Can't neglect business!" Amos sliced away at 
the potatoes. "Besides, it is snowing, and we would 
need a hack. Our time for theatres hasn't come just 
yet." 

"I don't agree," she urged. "We need something 
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outside of ourselves. It is not wise to see so much of 
each other. I want to hear something utterly foolish 
— ^like a vaudeville bill.*' 

"You may go," he said. "I shall work. I*d be a 
fine object to take your money for theatre tickets — 
it was bad enough to borrow for business." 

"You don't understand " 

"I won't do what you want me to, you mean," he 
said. 

"I'm lonesome," Dare confessed with sudden 
bravery. "I'm mal-nom*ished on three meals a 
day — ^now do you understand?" 

Amos laid down the knife. 

"Are you sorry so soon?" 

"Not because of you " 

"Must be because of me if you are bored," he 
interrupted. "I warned you, didn't I?" 

" Yes " Why did this lump come in her throat 

to weaken her defense? It always irritated Amos if 
she cried. 

"Then why lie about it?" His voice was rough, 
and Dare knew then that neither reason nor courtesy 
would have any place in what was to follow. 

"Don't be absurd — over a mere suggestion to go 
to the theatre," she pleaded; "you are tense because 
you work too steadily — at too little!" 

"Ah, I'm a loafer — ^that it? Glad to know. 
Suspected it!" His blue eyes were frozen with 
anger, and the eyebrows set in that old hard line. 
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**You want your old luxuries, and snobs for friends. 
Too bad that old man — what was his name — ^Hurl- ^ 
burt? Too bad Hurlburt married his nurse ! I hate 
to think of you as a quitter." He brushed by her into 
the living room, where he discovered Martin's letter. 

"Why not write him?" he demanded, "and say 
what a vagabond you have married? What are you 
crying for?" he added, imkindly, as Dare came to the 
doorway. "Nothing to cry about, is there? You 
must feel guilty or you wouldn't cry. It's all been a 
mistake!" 

"Don't speak like that — ^I don't want to write 
Martin; he is one of your best friends." 

"Is he? He'd turn you against me in a moment. 
I'm no fool — that is, I'm not any more kinds of a fool 
than I have to be. You think yourself too good for 
this? Well, it's the best I could offer. I told you 
that, too. I know you love me, but that's not every- 
thing." 

"No," Dare said, sharply; "you are right; love is 
not everything." 

Amos paused. "What is?" he asked in spite of 
himself. 

"Tolerance," she answered, between sobs, "not 
judging everyone in a moment." She went into the 
kitchen and shut the door. 

Amos sat at the desk and whistled with a forced 
cheerfulness. A half-hour later he rapped at the 
kitchen. 
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"What is it?*' 



"Please open the door — ^I can't apologize through 
a keyhole." 

She opened the door and faced him, her eyes like 
the sea when a storm has subsided but the wreckage 
has been done. 

Amos began a vehement declaration of future 
virtue* He knew he was wrong and unjust. The 
truth was he was angered at the pharmacist who had 
advanced the price of the remedies. All he had 
needed was some trifle to cause an explosion of temper 
— ^and the trifle had been supplied by Dare's desire 
to go to the theatre ! 

"Why?" Dare said, wearily. 

"I don't just know, darling. But I love you." 

"You have a strange way of showing it," she 
answered, slowly. 

"Well, I'll never be angry like this again," he 
began, adding that if she would trust him, she would 
see. He was on his mettle to make good, and this 
was their hardest time. He would not disappoint 
Dare. Perhaps he was unduly sensitive about the 
Reids — ^he did feel they were against him. What an 
idiot he was, when he had the love of a wonderful 
girl like Dare, ever to be other than satisfied and 
inspired! Had he apologized properly — was every- 
thing all right? Then kiss him and smile — ^no, smile 
with her eyes as well as lips. Suppose they went 
to the hotel for dinner and then did a theatre? They 
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would take a carriage, too; he wouldn't go halfway 
in apologizing. 

"I am too tired now," Dare objected. "I*d rather 
paste the labels." 

But Amos was not to be downed. He made Dare 
dress, and they drove to the hotel for dinner and then 
to a theatre. Dare had never felt as old as this 
night. She wondered at Amos, who, now the brain-* 
storm had passed, seemed more affable than he had 
in some time, enjoying the nonsense. Dare, who 
innocently proposed it, endured until it was ended, 
until she could stare out of the darkness and wonder 
if she had the skill needed to rescue Amos! Long 
after Amos slept. Dare told herself there was much 
of truth in the saying that '^ women act and then 
think." 

Still, she loved Amos. 



CHAPTER IV 

IT WAS March when Madam Reid visited Dare 
and learned the truth. 
With the pride gentle natures often possess, 
Dare had deceived her aunt regarding the Larkin 
enterprise. That Aunt Esther could not understand 
had been her defense. The proud and poor story- 
book hero who marries the rich girl and takes her to a 
charming setting where he becomes a member of the 
firm in no time at all — ^it was this impression Dare 
had tried to convey when she wrote her aunt con- 
cerning Amos. 

It would have been disloyal to have set down in 
clumsy words the thing Amos was trying to do, be- 
traying the diflSculties Dare encoimtered each day — 
Amos's temper, his willfulness, his lack of discipline, 
his jealous monopoly of her gentle self, his rejection 
of any society "until I can face *em in a dress suit," 
his eternal suspicion of the world. 

To have her aunt see the "apartment" heaped 
with signs of his business folly would have been 
equally hard. To tell Amos of her deception would 
have brought forth an angry accusation that she 
was ashamed of and did not believe in him. They 
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had seldom mentioned Madam Reid, and so the 
deception was easily accomplished. 

But after the first financial loss resultant of the 
patent medicine, Dare wrote to have two additional 
thousand dollars sent her. She had used three 
thousand, all told, and the remaining seven were in 
a bank's hands. 

They had not meant to use so much, but the world 
had refused to be impressed. Everyone must have 
turned mental healer, was Amos's humorous de- 
duction as he realized that his profits were nil. 

He also claimed it took backing — ^a man should be 
prepared to sink thousands in advertising. That was 
the way the big men did. 

"You said the big men started so modestly,*' 
Dare had the bad taste to remind him — ^which re- 
sulted in a dissertation on how one man was born 
with a silver spoon and another with nothing, and 
luck, being a chance blessing, was not for himself. 
He loved Dare so much he did not want her to be 
disappointed; wouldn't she hope a little longer? 
She had been so brave! 

By turns Amos was genial and ferocious, some- 
times childish, and occasionally there was a *^ splen- 
did flash," as Dare termed it, of what he might be- 
come. 

And although the prospect of the farm seemed 
ever more remote. Dare accepted his arguments. 
It was when Madam Reid received the letter con- 
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cerning money that she decided to visit Dare and 
view "the remains," as she wrote Martin. 

Martin's marriage was becoming a source of pride 
to her. (He had had sense enough to remain away.) 
She even looked forward to receiving Fanny, since 
one must have something to look forward to, and 
Fanny was the only possible object now. 

Martin and Fanny were at Nice when Madam 
Reid came to Brunswick. Fanny had written a 
pretty letter, dictated by Martin, in which she 
expressed her joy over Martin's last gift. They were 
going to visit an artist friend of Martin's who lived 
at Capri — ^then the Alps for the summer. 

With this picture in her mind Madam Reid ar- 
rived in Brunswick and drove to Dare's apartment. 
In the unlighted hallway she found Amos Larkin's 
doorplate — ^and suspected that Dare had never writ- 
ten the truth. 

That spring day had been a memorable one for 
Dare. She had made the momentous discovery 
that it is worse to be pitied then abused. 

Amos really pitied her because she was unequal to 
coping with "my nonsense," as he obligingly sum- 
marized it. It seldom does to let a man see how 
much one loves him. Dare had fancied that to show 
the depths of that mystical emotion was the greatest 
inspiration she could give him, whereas it was some- 
thing to show at rare intervals, making each one 
precious and memorable — ^as the Host is shown 
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the kneeling congregation, prostrated by Its pres- 
ence. 

"Suppose your aunt will not send the money?** 
he had suggested. 

**She will — only I thought we would not need it," 
Dare explained. 

**I don't want it — ^I'll get a job elsewhere," Amos 
said, suddenly. "I am an able-bodied man who has 
made a foozle. It is too easy work — ^I'd rather chop 
logs/' His lean, muscular self seemed to champion 
the suggestion. '*A fellow does get soft staying in- 
doors puttering over a desk; suppose I strike out to 
the Northwest and see what I can swing?" 

"What will I do?" 

"Go home and visit. I can't take you into a 
lumber-camp." 

"Nothing would be harder than this past winter. 
IVe hated it." 

"So have I. A foolish idea — ^I wish you had dis- 
couraged me." 

Dare had learned enough not to remind him of 
how she had tried to do so. But she made a fatal 
suggestion. 

"Get a position here in town, and we will take a 
nice apartment and furnish it. We will feel better 
to leave this light-housekeeping-oil-stove-and-po- 
tato-salad atmosphere. I want my aunt and my 
friends to be able to see us; Martin and Fanny will 
soon be home, and we don't want any one to find us 
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like this." She put her arms about him. "Be- 
sides> I have never told Aunt Esther about the busi- 
ness." 

No?" Anger surged to the fore. 
She would not understand — she is so out of this 
sort of thing. Of course, she is on charity com- 
mittees-- — " 

"Thank you! Is that where you place me?" 

"Don't have a scene you will regret; I wanted to 
say she merely heard of hardships — she does not 
know what they reaUy mean. The awfulness of 
being near people not your own sort, wrapping up 
endless pill-boxes, never having friends or going 

anywhere — or doing anything " Dare struggled to 

find adequate words. 

"What have you told her?" he demanded. 

"That you were a salesman — ^I always say you 
send her your best wishes." 

He tinned to stare out of a window. "I don't 
want you to lie," he said, finally. "Don't t\an so 
white — ^I'm not a wife-beater!" 

"Amos," Dare cried out, "you are not yourself 
again " 

"Yes, I am. I'm not going to have you lie about 
me to a snobbish woman who is no better than any 
one else. Write the truth and see what she says — sit 
down there, take that pen and paper and write what 
I say or I'll write her. Take your choice. So you 
have lied to both of us " 
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Dare was at her desk, sobbing so she could not 
steady her hand. Amos watched her, half ashamed. 
He finally took the pen from her with no gentle 
gestm^. 

"To the devil with your «itemal tears!" he re- 
marked, seizing his hat and leaving the place. 

Later, Dare answered the ring to find her aunt at 
the threshold. She made no attempt now to conceal 
the whole truth. 

Her aunt swept into the living room and made a 
quick survey. Then she gazed at Dare. Tear-marks 
were about her eyes, and the dusky hair was rumpled. 
Her gown needed freshening and her hands were 
reddish and rough. Madam Beid perceived all this 
without delay. 

"So this is the result of marrying your cave-man,'* 
she began, but with less harshness than Dare would 
have anticipated. She seated herself to stare at 
the girl with the nearest approach to pity in her 
eyes Dare had ever seen. 

" Why did you not write you were coming? " Dare 
finally asked. 

"I was not certain I could get away. I want to 
know why you need money — ^to enlarge Mr. Larkin*s 
medical venture?" — with a sweep of her hand. 

"To begin again," Dare confessed like a tired 
child. " Forgive me for not telling the truth. ' ' 

"Has he no position?" 
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**No, he wanted to try this — ^he was quite in earn- 
est, and it is not his fault," she ran on, impulsively. 
^'You never let me explain in the beginning all the 
things that have gone wrong with him — ^he has never 
had a chance. He really has to grow up — ^that is a 
terrible handicap. He is just a child at heart." 

"And your money will provide for his — ^his matur- 
ing? This must not be," she declared, firmly. 

"Amos wants to take a position; had you come 
later, it might have been quite all right," Dare pro- 
tested. "That is — ^I want him to take a position, 
and he wants to try his luck in the Northwest." 

"Would you go with him?" 

"He said not." It hurt to admit Amos*s clay 
feet. 

"I will take you home," Madam Beid announced 
with cold gentleness. "You will be safer with me 
than with this — child!" 

He is my husband," was Dare's answer. 
Unfortunately — yes." 

There was a pause. Dare offered to make tea. 

"No, thanks; I can catch a six o'clock train and 
wire Priestly to meet me. I'd much rather. If you 
were decently circumstanced, the Smallwoods here 
would have been pleasant to meet — do you recall 
them?" 

"Yes, but Amos does not care for friends — not 
until he has made good. Then no one will be more 
sociable, I am sure." 
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^^Ah! He believes that children should remain in 
the background?" 

"You do not understand " 

"Suppose you stop trying to explain. Admit your 
mistake and come home." She even held out her 
hand. 

A whirl of thoughts spun round in Dare's be- 
wildered brain. 

"You will try to believe again and again/' her 
aunt warned, "until hope dies withm you, and you 
will become as useless as — ^as this Amos of yours. 
Remember the apple in the potato bin " 

"I must not listen," Dare said with angelic stub- 
bornness. "Amos has explained many things to 
me — ^I understand him. Because he has had poor 
luck, am I to desert him? It would be like deserting 
one's own ideals." 

Her aunt smiled unpleasantly; Dare had often 
seen the same expression when her aunt was holding 
court at her red-lacquer desk. 

I shall say no more," she declared, abruptly. 
Things do not change — ^things like this!" — vindicat- 
ing the setting of Dare's home. "Men like him 
become more and more — ^shall we say — ^unfortunate? 
Women like you become less and less sensible " 

They talked of other things in monosyllables. 
Dare praying for her aunt to go, realizing that when 
she did, the one port of return would be closed. 

Madam Reid declined to see Amos but had Dare 
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call a cab for her and left, with Dare on figurative 
tiptoes of mingled indignation and optimism, all 
memory of the scene which had taken place before her 
aunt's arrival passing out of her mind. 

She must prove that Amos was everything he should 
be. Amos would, she knew, return in a penitent 
mood. He would be mentally plastic, and Dare must 
make the most of it. She was convinced most 
women did this — ^from the women in the roonung- 
house who knew when a blackened eye won momen- 
tary tenderness, to women in her aunt's position, who 
realized when it would be advantageous to demand a 
new jewel. 

This would be her time to demand an ending of the 
medicine business. She would insist on taking a real 
apartment and reentering social life in a modest way. 
It would do Amos good. Besides, two people can 
be too much together; they grow overly critical and 
blind to each other's better qualities. The per- 
spective of an impersonal world is as needful as the 
merging of romantic love. 

Amos returned at seven o'clock with a bunch of 
roses in one hand and half a roast chicken in the 
other. 

Love me?" he began, stopping to kiss her. 

What's wrong — did I bother you that much?" 
Not altogether you." She was determined to 
make the best — ^and most — of the situation. "Aunt 
Esther surprised me — she was in town for the day — 
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but she has gone, so don't worry. She was ever and 
ever so displeased " 

"At my failure/' Amos said, abjectly. "I don't 
wonder! She isn't as displeased as we are, is she? I 
suppose she said you had made a mistake and you 
must come home and be coddled — ^but I know my 
girl stood by me." He held her close, his cheek 
against hers. 

"Yes, I did," murmured Dare, her great love for 
Amos engulfing every notion of common sense. 

"Poor Madam Reid," he laughed. "She is as 
grotesque and as helpless as a bull-dog with china 
teeth. Why didn't you tell her *the foot of a fool is 
soon in another man's house?' Warn her this was 
our home and no one had the right to destroy it? 
I knew she would slip in here some day in her patro- 
nizing fashion! What a contrast — ^this place and 
her home!" Then in gentler tone: "I'm ashamed of 
being rude — ^it was the old Nick in me again! I hate 
to have you here, without your own around — ^and 
I'm such a queer sort for you to love." 

"But I do care very much," she interrupted. 

"Because of that I intend to win!" A fine light 
blazed in his eyes. "You don't realize what it 
means to be consumed with hate, to want to go to 
the devil one minute and be an angel with a flaming 
sword the next! You are not dual — you are always 
Dare. I really do understand why you fibbed about 
the patent medicine " 
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Then why were you so hateful? It — ^it hurt me/' 
I just got started." He rested his head on her 
shoulder. "You are such a precious thing," he whis- 
pered. 

A moment later he said abruptly: "I've got the 
Texas Twist." 

"The what?" 

"Western fever — ^I want to go to the oil-countiy. 
I'm through with a swivel chair. Will you come 
along, or will you wait? For I'm going." 

"I don't know anything about it!" She was like 
a child who is asked if she cares to listen to a more 
thrilling fairy tale than the ones previously told. 

"Neither do I — ^but it is a field that is not over- 
crowded ; the West is the coming land. We can make 
a go of something there — ^truck gardens, orchards, 
mines. What chance is there here?" 

"What has inspired you?" she asked. 

"I often thought of trying it, before I met you. 
Now that things have broken the way they have — 
your aunt on the judgment seat and Martin returning 
to dazzle the world with Fanny — ^it looks the best 
bet to clear — ^I mean the fairest thing to ourselves. 
I could make good there — and even if I did not, we 
would break even. No doubt of that." Then he 
added:' "I have another reason for going " 

Dare begged half a dozen times before he told her. 

"I want to cut away from the past, the visible 
things that remind me of it all. We are too near 
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where she suflFered, the school where I was put. It 
makes memories smolder. I believe that is what 
causes my temper. Will you come. Dare? It is 
our future happiness!" 

"The oil-country/* she repeated, excitedly, "the 
Golden West— yes!" 

They ate supper, chattering like children. They 
were so sure that running away from things would 
prove the cure-all. Amos must make a fortune, and 
then they would find their place in the sun. As he 
talked, Amos was now serious and dignified, now 
boyish and romantic. Dare's cheeks were flushed 
like carnations at dawn, and her grav eyes shone with 

joy. 

They washed the dishes together, hardly knowing 
what they were doing, so intense was their imagina- 
tive forecast. Long after Dare had gone to bed, 
Amos played solitaire because he said it was his best 
way to think. The flip-flap of the cards kept Dare 
from sleep, but she did not mind. She was too 
stimulated to want to lapse into unconsciousness. 
Life was beginning for them anew. Amos was right 
to go away and try something worth while. She 
was proud of him. It required but slight effort to 
believe again. How glad she would be to go! Let 
Fanny struggle in the social arena — ^it was of no 
interest to Dare. Even her affection for. Martin had 
dimmed; it belonged to a period in which Amos had 
no place; therefore Dare could have no interest in it. 
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She must be prepared for Amos's temper and lapses 
into unreasonableness, of course — ^but what a poor 
wife she is who does not cheerfully and continually 
rescue her husband ! 

At a corresponding time — ^late morning on the 
Riviera — ^Fanny Reid was persuading her husband 
that the money she had won at the roulette table the 
night before must buy some memento of the thrilling 
occasion. 

** Missionary fund?" Martin teased. 

"Hateful!" — ^kissing the tip of his nose — "I want 
something smart — say, another gold mesh bag — ^the 
one you gave me is distressingly large." 

"Lady Fastidious — ^you have come on! Mother 
won't know you. And you will be friends?" 

They were in a vine-covered arbour looking sea- 
ward; ripe fig trees and palms constituted a wind- 
screen, and the pathway was bordered with violets 
and lilies. 

Fanny glanced down evasively. She was lovelier 
than when she married Martin — no longer coarse 
pink-and-white loveliness — but dangerous pink-and- 
white loveliness. 

"Of course 1*11 be decent," she said, crisply, "just 
as I shall be to my own poor dears. Would you 
expect me to act — ^as your mother did?" 

"We must forget that." Martin kissed her hand. 
" But Dare was your champion, wasn't she? Imagine 
her married to a stranger — ^wonder what he is like?" 
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Fanny shrugged her shoulders. **Your mother 
does not enthuse over him. And he evidently can- 
not buy his wife gold mesh bags." She spoke ahnost 
before she thought. 

"I can — oodles of them — ^as long as someone loves 
me." Martin was unconscious that the loss of higher 
vision had begun. 



CHAPTER V 

ON THEIR homeward trip Fanny won further 
social honours by dancing as Salome at the 
ship's ball, with a head of John the Bap- 
tist carved from a pineapple ! To Martin this spelled 
success. 

But there remained the problem of Fanny's family. 
She could not let them interfere with her career. In 
time she expected to take Madam Reid's position as 
social leader, and a lower middle-class family was 
not to be allowed to embarrass her. 

Fanny was relieved that Dare had married a no- 
body and gone away. Dare was the "real thing/' 
Fanny candidly admitted — so real she was required 
to make no effort to convince the world of the fact. 
Fanny, on her part, was an excellent imitation of 
**the real thing," and as such she must be ever on the 
alert; contrasted with one as real and cameo-like as 
Dare, the result was still to her disadvantage. 

Martin thought he had the most wonderful wife 
any man ever had, one who never contradicted or dis- 
pleased him and who was pointed out as "wonder- 
ful looking." He knew his mother would realize 
Fanny's worth and gladly take her in hand. They 
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were not to live with Madam Beid, for Fanny did not 
"tone in" with the old-lace-and-yellowed-ivory 
background. There was an attractive apartment 
which Martin had rented, and here Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin Worthington Reid were at home! It was a 
full year after their wedding-day — ^with Dare and 
Amos now travelling to the oil-fields. 

According to Madam Reid, the apartment was in 
poor taste, the rooms in nouveau riche style and 
evidently designed for showy entertainment. But 
her opinions fell on deaf ears. After her first sug- 
gestion that Fanny's off-the-shoulder bodice of silver 
cloth with a ballet dancer's skirt of orange-coloured 
tulle was not the gown for her first "at home,'* she 
realized an ancient truth — ^never criticize yoiu- son's 
wife if you wish to hold your son's love, 

Fanny was equal to the opinion. After the affair 
Madam Reid stayed for a tray-supper in the drawing 
room; Fanny resumed the subject with malice afore- 
thought. 

"What would you have suggested my wearing. 
Mother Reid?" she asked, smiling her sweetest. 
"Perhaps you or Cleopatra might have known better 
— ^but I did not. She was in a flurry when she saw 
me, Martin." 

Madam was ill at ease; she longed for the van- 
ished days of supremacy behind the red-laoquer 
desk. 

"It seemed more a stage frock, my dear; but every- 
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one admired it — ^and you/* she replied with a certain 
graciousness. "I dare say I was wrong." 

Fanny had triumphed; so she was generous. She 
served her mother-in-law a cup of hot coffee cooled 
with brandy, and asked about Dare. 

Madam Beid welcomed the change of conversation. 
'^Dare has chosen a hard path/' she said; '^the young 
man is a stranger to me, but my impressions of him 
are not favourable." 

**Has he no money?" Fanny shook her coiffure 
in regret. 

**None. Dare is using her pittance." 

At this, Martin interposed. "I'll not let her come 
to grief. We'll run out to see her, and if things are 
not right, we'll bring her home." 

Madam Reid thought of her altruistic and fruitless 
trip to Brunswick. 

'^She cannot stand being poor," Fanny added. 
"She does not know the value of a dollar." She 
recalled vividly her own years of economy — ^making 
a " front " on a few dollars a week. J* Dare has never 
done anything but arrange flowers or play accompani- 
ments, has she?'* 

"Not in my home," Madam Reid conceded, coldly. 

"Then she should have married well." Fanny 
was quite out of sympathy. 

"She could only marry someone ^he loved,*' Martin 
insisted. "She must have loved this Amos, for Dare 
is true blue. . . . Isn't Fanny lovely. Mother? " 
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Madam Reid felt defeated, set aside by this dash- 
ing young person who regarded her as if to say: 
"Now what can you do about it — eh?" Of course, 
there was nothing to be done about it. 

"Veiy charming. You must have her portrait 
done." 

"I will — ^who did yoiu-s, Mater?" 

"Prylor." 

"Heavens, I don't want that man — ^he may excel 
painting skeletons, but he would make me out a 
fright," Fanny protested. Her secret idea was that 
a photograph was after all the best art. "And that 
religious painting of his — ^the one yoiu* mother 
bought — ^it is a — ^a fricassee of infants." 

Martin laughed; Madam Beid raised her lorgnette. 

Fanny was quick to catch the significance of the 
gesture. "Don't be alarmed — ^I know when not to 
say things," she assured her mother-in-law. " Why> 
I even looked intelligent when they discussed Conrad 
one afternoon in a London drawing room— now, 
didn't I, Martin? I wait until Martin and I are 
alone before lapsing into the natural. That ought 
to comfort you — ^for I am sure not to disgrace you 
publicly. If one only smiles, no one notices they 
have not declared themselves. I always keep a man 
near at hand so I can run to cover if the intellectual 
forces bear down too hard." She laughed. 

Madam Beid acknowledged her second defeat, 
this time accompanied by a desire for retaliation. 
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She went home presently, Fanny resolving to copy 
her cape of chinchilla lined with orchid-coloured 
satin. She did not criticize her mother-in-law after 
she had left. That would have prevented her achiev- 
ing a copy of the cape — she really would prefer one of 
mink! Instead she enthused over the carriage- 
wrap and how chilly this June was and how well 
Mother Reid wore it, like the aristocratic dear she 
was. Did Martin know if it was an antique affair? — ^it 
was the most artistic thing she had seen; nothing in 
Paris had pleased her more. His mother was so 
graceful that she carried such a cape with admirable 
style, whereas the average woman would appear 
dowdy. Wouldn't she? Of course, Martin said that 
Fanny would never look dowdy; well, he would prove 
it, she could order one and see. 

Martin was happy because she admired his mother. 
He did not see the dividing line between admiring 
his mother and admiring his mother's clothes. After 
a few kisses Fanny murmured that she could not 
have chinchilla fiu-; his mother might be angry at 
being copied outright. And goodness knows to 
please his mother was one of her chief aims. Mink 
would be lovely — she did not think his mother would 
mind that. . . . Oh, he was such a dear! She 
wisely dropped the discussion then. She would see 
about ordering the cape the next morning. 

She told Martin she was glad they were to have a 
home evening. She changed her formal costume for 
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a negligee which had magic in its white satin harem 
pattern. She mixed a champagne cup for Martin 
and urged him to smoke. She played and sang for 
him. She did neither overly well, but a rosy-lighted 
drawing room and a beautiful woman who makes a 
man conscious of the favour he did by marrying her, 
together with the eflFect of champagne — ^bring to the 
critical faculty a certain softness. The lyrics Fanny 
stumbled through and the waltzes her strong white 
fingers played — ^the new rings glittering on them — 
caused Martin's head to whirl. It was well his 
mother recognized that he had married a wonderful 
girl. A mink cape? Ermine would be none too 
royal for her! 

After ordering the cape the next monung, Fanny 
faced the task of disposing gracefully of her own 
family. They must move out of town, of course, to 
some remote place. Gifts and occasional rush visits 
woidd serve to maintain the family ties quite well 
enough. 

Her family lived in an upper East Side flat. Their 
piano was draped with plush, upon which stood vases 
and framed photographs. Her mother had raised 
a large family and always " done all of her own house- 
work," She was content to be known as "Ma," 
to wear house- wrappers, water the small front. yard 
while wearing one, and gossip cheerfully with passers- 
by. Tearful melodramas were her specialty — amo- 
tion pictures not being in vogue. A pedro club met 
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at the flat every month, and she berated her husband 
at intervals because he lacked "git-up-and-git." 
Secretly, however, she was well content with "Pa" 
and defended him stanchly behind his back. 

Pa was a timid little soul with an apologetic cough. 
His boots always squeaked, and his clothes were far 
too large. Whether this latter fact was to give him 
an aspect of size, or because Ma bought them at 
bargain-sales was an open question. He left every- 
thing to Ma, whom he admired tremendously. Next 
to Ma, he admired Fanny. She was the one "dif- 
ferent young un in the outfit," he declared. To this 
Ma herself agreed. 

The other children possessed the possibilities of 
second-rate souls, all of them in awe of Fanny, who 
had never ceased domineering over them from the 
day she was bom. The piano was bought for Fanny. 
Fanny decried the golden oak dining-room set, the 
Battenberg doilies, the oilcloth-covered eating table, 
indeed all the customs by which Pa and Ma felt they 
were living in civilized age. Pa*s "cleaning up at the 
kitchen sink" was another decried habit. Pa just 
naturally preferred the kitchen sink and a little red 
celluloid pocket comb for his scanty pompadour to a 
dignified bathroom grooming. Ma saw no reason 
why he should be banished to the bathroom as if 
every night were Saturday night. Fanny had dis- 
approved likewise of her brothers* and sisters* speech, 
thoughts, habits, clothes, ambitions. In short, at 
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the age of twelve she had decided to abandon her 
family. Fanny had had a unique position in the 
Doyle household. She was "Fanny" — ^and though 
admired and respected, was never loved. 

Her marriage was a fitting sequel to years of 
ambitious hope and bitter discontent. When she 
went abroad on the honeymoon, she was too absorbed 
in her own progress to consider her family. She 
wrote them rarely while she was away, and the first 
hurried meeting was little more than a formal greet- 
ing. 

The Doyles were content to have it so. Now that 
Fanny was out of their home and " way up in G where 
she belonged," as Pa had said, life was far more 
comfortable. Ma could now indulge her heart's 
desire in house-dresses, and Pa could wash at the 
sink at any time without fear of criticism. 

Fanny found her mother gossiping with a neigh- 
bour on the lower veranda, the perpetual blue house- 
wrapper flapping in the summer breeze. The neigh- 
bour, who had known Fanny for years, murmured a 
respectful greeting, but Mrs. Doyle held out her 
arms. 

^^ Being a lady makes no difference to Ma, does 
it?" she demanded. At which Fanny, pale with 
rage, bundled her mother upstairs to divulge her 
plans. 

Martin and herself would be happy if the Doyles 
would accept the present of a handsome farm — ^near 
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a thriving town some five hundred miles distant. 
She remembered her father and mother, originally 
country f olks» talking of such a delectable prospect — 
only they had never had the money to secure the 
farm; she would have Martin arrange all of it. She 
herself was rushed to death — ^and she wanted them 
all for dinner quite soon. 

Because the plan suited her and because protesting 
would have done no good, her mother was affable. 

"Don*t work so hard to convince me," she did say 
as a final fling when Fanny described rural ad- 
vantages. "As for that, we could live right here 
and never bother you — the Doyles don't butt in 
where they're not wanted." 

When Martin came home at noon that day, Fanny 
told him what she had done. 

"The dears must go," she insisted. "I*m not 
snobbish — only sensible. Your mother has her 
position to maintain, and my poor family would 
shame her no end — ^and we could not ignore them 
if they remained in town." 

Martin agreed with her; it was a wise and kind 
idea, and he would see to it. Then he showed her 
Dare's letter. 

"Ever hear of Hangtown?" he asked, smiling. 

"What a name! Don't say she is there." 

He began reading: "Amos feels he has an oppor- 
tunity in Hangtown — ^so, of course, I am glad to 
stay. The heat is terrific and water priceless. The 
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old saying that men were weaned on whisky because 
milk and water were too expensive has here a flavour 
of truth. We live in a one-room house — ^the best we 
could get. The only boarding-place is kept by a 
Mrs. Slack and her twin daughters. Sunburst and 
Jeanne d'Arc. And it offered too much ptomaine 
to accept. Sand is as thick on her pies and cakes as 
on the floor of the bank and post office! But Amos 
is making his way — so what does the rest matter? 
We send our greetings and love to you both.** 

Martin folded the letter with a thoughtful air. 
"Um — soimds pretty game and lonesome to me,** he 
observed. 

"Poor Dare!** Fanny murmiu'ed with genuine 
sympathy. "I think Amos must be terribly selfish. 
Let*s look up Hangtown/' 

"It isn*t on the map,** Martin decided after they 
had tried. " Can*t amount to much. Poor old Dare. ** 



Madam Reid*s sole effort at revenge was an 
abortive affair. She schemed until Fanny was asked 
to entertain an Italian countess who was lecturing 
in the city on Dante and His Florence. Fanny, 
socially terrified, took to her bed, professing 
bronchitis. 

Recovering in miraculous order, on the heels of the 
countess *s departing, Fanny invited her mother-in- 
law to a supper party on the evening Madam Reid 
was herself giving a formal affair. 
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She murmured willfully: "Seems to me there was 
something else on for that night, but I cannot recall 
it, so it must have been of no importance." Where- 
upon Madam Reid postponed her party. 

The departing of the Doyles for their farm, with all 
Fanny's generosity in full display, was followed by 
Martin's ordering ten poimds of wedding-cake sealed 
in monogrammed boxes and not to be opened until 
their twenty-fifth anniversary ! 

"It is our family custom," he explained. "No 
matter if we had no formal wedding, we can at least 
have an anniversary. Think of the changes that 
will have occurred. You will be a stately dowager 
with white hair, given to plum-coloured satin, and I a 
withered old beau!" 

" Nonsense ! Neither of us must grow old," Fanny 
protested. 

"Nor out of love?" he lU'ged. 

"Ridiculous thought! "She held out her arms. • . . 

Madam Reid died the last of November — whereat 
Fanny experienced a curious sense of remorse. 
There was something so quietly well-bred about 
her mother-in-law's death — a mere going to sleep 
in her great four-poster bed. 

Dare sent a properly concerned wire but did not 
come on. Madam Reid's will was brief: To old 
friends she left keepsakes, to her servants sums of 
money, to Dare much of her old-fashioned jewellery 
and five thousand dollars, the latter to be held in 
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trust for five years. Everything else went to Mar- 
tin. 

The Beids moved into Madam's house, which 
Fanny p anned to refurnish by degrees. She was 
not exactly glad her mother-in-law was dead, but she 
found her absence surprisingly convenient. Martin 
was hers now. She absorbed the backgroimd of the 
old home — ^the Doyles would have called it "getting 
haughty." 

Martin mourned his mother's passing, but after 
all, her day was spent, and he had Fanny, charming, 
sweet-fleshed Fanny, and far too much money to 
permit real grief and a resultant spiritual growth. 

At the new year Fanny became to Martin more 
than an indulged plaything; she became an idol. 
She was to bear him a child. As proof of his adora- 
tion, he must anticipate every desire of her heart. 
This was his duty, he told himself. 



CHAPTER VI 

TWIN BARNS, Sun Dance, and Jacksnipe were 
towns that Amos found lacking in opportu- 
nity. It was with relief that Dare learned 
that Hangtown, on the Texas-New Mexico border, 
was henceforth to be their place of abode. The 
natives termed it Cactus Flats. 

Here they came after travelling in the beginning 
with wasteful extravagance, considering their capital 
with economy amounting to sordidness— and with as 
many ^'changes of heart" on Amos's part as the aver- 
age woman is credited with possessing. 

Venturing into the West with its possibilities for 
good and bad, alike on a lavish scale, seemed to un- 
loose all the devils in Dare's husband. They were 
removed from every tie which might have held him 
within bounds. And as a result he had more op- 
portunity to vent his shifting humours upon Dare. 
A kiss, a tender word, some trinket, were his means 
of making restitution; he came to use them as stock- 
in-hand bribes! 

He agreed they must see the West before settling. 
Dare welcomed this as relief from the patent 
medicine drudgery. So they travelled, stopping at 

70 
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good hotels and watching how the rest of the world 
lived. 

Dare felt Amos's energy could best be expended in 
some undeveloped territory. Her hopes were high 
as she noted the enthusiasm with which he viewed 
even the tiny towns and industries. 

"The coming land!" he would say. "And I must 
be in on it. I can find myself here — and you will 
believe in me, won't you? Having someone believe 
in you so often turns the trick." 

Dare acquiesced. But this was in comfortable 
hotel surroundings. They journeyed from Seattle 
to San Diego, stopping to enjoy all the beauty, Amos 
visualizing himself as a prosperous and established 
personage. Dare called it a delayed honeymoon. 

One morning Amos estimated their expenses — they 
were Uving as if he were a rich man, and on a woman's 
money at that! From now on, they must retrench 
and locate at once. 

Whatever made Amos happy and of use was what 
Dare wanted: His way of retrenching was to journey 
with a horse and wagon through Arizona and the 
Southwest. Camp-life would show Dare the reverse 
side of the shield — ^and it would be camp-life for some 
time to come, he told her. 

So Dare packed away her pretty frocks — the ones 
she had had before her marriage — and took to khaki 
and a sunbonnet. 

The desert stifled and depressed Dare. Some 
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souls find inspiration in the desert; a mere horseback 
ride across the great waste brings them back to the 
world atune with the best in it. But Dare shrank 
from the sun-baked, dazzhng sand and sage and the 
cloudless, briUiant skies. 

The desert maddened Amos. His was not a poised 
enough soul to find benefit in the monotony. Con- 
stantly, during the hard journey, he recounted the 
hatred, envy, and despair of his struggling heart. 
Gethsemane is only for those who can emerge higher 
of heart. The purposeless desert transformed Amos 
into a protesting, snarling creatine. 

Dare was helpless to cope with him. The handi- 
cap of sex was partly to blame. And her tender 
nature was still loath to believe a definite line divided 
right from wrong. She " managed to get along " with 
Amos, hating at the same time her own weakness. 
Were she older, she excused herself, she could do more 
about it — or had she not been sheltered in her aunt's 
home, where Martin was polite even when wicked; 
he had been her sole example of what a man's tactics 
could be. 

The settlements at which they stopped terrified 
Dare. Particularly was this true of the sunburnt 
women, thin and bent of figure, with their straggly, 
faded hair, their hands red or swollen from hard 
work, and their teeth broken or missing — women 
with rough voices who both pitied and envied Dare. 
To her they seemed prophecies of her own future. 
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Could she endure life in such camps? Could she 
live in a tent or in a one-room house, with no 
conveniences and no recreation or companion- 
ship? 

Besides, Dare realized that Amos's venom would be 
directed at will. When she admitted this, contempt 
entered into her estimation of him. When alone 
with her, he biu-st into stormy moods, some trivial 
incident causing the explosions of his wrath. But 
were a stranger — some greaser, half-breed, or un- 
friendly prospector — to come upon the scene, his 
anger disappeared as if by magic, leaving him the 
affable Amos. His always-to-be-counted-on prom- 
ises of repentance had lost their power with Dare by 
the time Hangtown was reached. 

She did not tell Amos this, and so deceit crept into 
her life. 

They heard Hangtown was the centre of a famous 
oil-country which was just opening up. Amos's time 
to get in on the ground floor was at hand, he believed. 
But it distressed him that Dare must experience 
camp-life. 

"It won't be for long,** he kept promising, "and 
then off we'll go to California.** 

Wearied unto her last ounce of endurance, Dare 
murmured: "And if we don*t make good?** 

"I*m not worrying about that possibility,** he said, 
kissing her tenderly. "I don*t blame you for being 
discouraged — ^it has been a hard time. Yet you have 
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seen real life — which you never saw in your aunt's 
house." 

Dare doubted the stanchness of her love to have 
ventured with Amos had she seen such "real life " be- 
fore she married him. 

"We'll get a house — ^no boarding-place or tent," 
he planned. "You can keep to yourself. Why 
don't you sew on doilies and things? — ^I don't know 
much about them — and have them ready for our real 
home? It would help pass the time away." 

"And will you keep steady? That would make 
it all easy," Dare said, soberly, holding his hand in 
her two trembling ones. "Oh, my boy," she cried 
with maternal concern, "what a hard thing you 
make of Life ! " 

He agreed, his blue eyes dark with earnestness. 
"I had a demon put inside me, and I can't exorcise 
him for long at a time. When I realize how wonder- 
ful you are and remember the untrue, cruel things 
I say, I could blow my brains out." 

"That would not help," Dare replied, wearily, for 
she knew it was not the last time the same topic must 
be discussed. "You must chain your demon, make 
his wonderful energy work for a worthy purpose. Or 
else, in a blind rage, he may do something the law can 
take you for." 

"I believe that," he admitted; "that was why I 
felt fitted to join the under-dogs — ^I had every 
qualification." 
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"It need not happen." She tried to be optimistic. 
"But when you use anger as power, certain conse- 
quences are bound to occur." 

"I know!" — ^in a subdued voice. "I never want 
to remember what I have said — when I'm through 
being angry. It feels as if something were bursting 
in my head; I can't help what I say, until suddenly 
there is a let-up of pressure; the atmosphere clears, 
so to speak, and I'm tired and actually light-hearted." 
He put his head on Dare's shoulder. "I love you, 
honey, and we'll win." 

"Of course" — ^her lips quivered — "because I have 
decided to grow up. I must be the grown-up one of 
the partnership, for you are not. Did you ever realize 
how few grown-up persons this world contains?" 

Instead of answering, he kissed her. He loved 
Dare as all men love someone they can abuse and 
then indulge. 

Hangtown consisted of a number of one-room 
bungalows (by coiutesy) with verandas running 
about them on which were piled washtubs, tools, 
pans, and sometimes stoves. Garden plots were 
scarce. There were rival saloons — ^the First and 
Last Chance and the Yellow Dog. The Red Onion 
Lunch-room, with rooms for transients at twenty 
dollars a night if a rush was on or four bits during a 
lull, was run by Mrs. J. Slack and her twin daughters 
Sunburst and Jeanne D'Arc. There was a general 
supply store, a garage, and a Chinese laundry, the 
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proprietor of which was the Honourable Yow Glut, 
who advertised in bold English: "Fine laundry 
delivered mule wagon but in thirty days we depose 
goods to defy charges." 

Twice a week a train brought in supplies. Talk- 
ing Tom Biven was the oflScer of the law. He had a 
record of nine words a month, and in former days had 
been a lightweight champion, travelling with a rich 
man and boxing with him. Now, with a gun and 
the Ohio statutes of 1879, Talking Tom kept peace 
and order in Hangtown. 

There was also Julio Botello, an ancient Mexican 
who guarded jealously his secret of making imitation 
wood from a stone-like mixture, the secret of which 
would die with him, he declared. When not engaged 
in concocting his mixture, he carved candle-sticks 
from pear-tree logs, which no one bought. He had 
brought the logs from California and claimed them 
to be from trees planted by the Spanish padres at 
Monterey. 

These prominent citizens met Dare upon her entry 
into Hangtown. Later, Amos left her at Mrs. 
Slack's while he inspected the place. Mrs. Slack 
and the girls entertained Dare with pleasiu'e. They, 
it seemed, were content with camp-life, the twins 
being engaged to marry and therefore far from down- 
cast in spirits. They decided Dare was "stuck-up" 
and Amos " mighty good-looking," and were frankly 
curious as to the Larkins' finances and intentions. 
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Mrs. Slack thought it would be "lovely if Mr. and 
Mis' Larkin would board with her — ^maybe Mr. 
Larkin would want to go prospectin' — they usually 
did/' 

Dare was noncommittal. She knew Mrs. Slack 
was saying: 

"By any chance did you see that aristocratic, 
fine-looking, silvery-haired gentleman in black cut- 
away coat and lavender-striped trousers that ate 
dinner here to-day?'' 

"No," Dare knew she said, wondering how soon 
Amos would return so she could beg that he take her 
away. 

"Well, that old devil used to be my husband," 
Mrs. Slack announced with a cackling laugh. 

"Come, gals, git ready to take up the tamales — 
the clock's gittin' roimd. Mis' Larkin, you look 
done to a turn — ^you'll git used to the sim by and by. 
It is fine you're no blonde — us brunettes stand it a 
sight better. My gals has always had the same 
peaches-and-cream complexions you see now — ^if I do 
say so, I have raised 'em with the same care as if we 
lived on Fifth Avenue! They can hold up their 
little heads anywheres ! " 

Just then someone entered a side room where 
drinks were served, and Dare was left to herself. It 
was the Emperor Horton who had entered the 
pseudo-bar to demand a "Knickelbein." Whereat 
Mrs. Slack called Dare to witness the mixing of the 
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drink, an egg cracked into brandy, to be swallowed 
"at oncet" as she commanded, the Emperor balanc- 
ing the glass on his bald head before he obeyed. 

"Lay oflf that," Mrs. Slack insisted when the 
ragged, gaunt individual, obviously past seventy, 
began writing a memorandum, "I want no more 
notes on your realm!" — tapping her head signifi- 
cantly to Dare. "I want coin. YouVe got it. 
Sam Owen heeled you last night." 

Reluctantly the Emperor dug into a pocket and 
extracted "two bits." "Tent, mdi, vid;' he said 
with dignity. "But when my court is assembled. 
Madam Slack will not be among us!" Bowing to 
Dare, he departed. 

"Ain't he the loon?" said Mrs. Slack, good- 
naturedly. "Gone loco for forty years — ^a woman 
did it. Then he lost his bank-roll by setting too 
long in a Reno poker-game. But he's smart enough 
to get by. Some says he's cracked and some says 
he's cautious. I dunno. He's keen as a whip if 
you try to ease anything over on him. He thinks he 
rules Texas, but one of these here pretenders has the 
upper hand for the time being. He is going to 
organize a standing army and stage a come-back. 
Then he'll make his enemies build him a palace and 
parliament building and I dunno what all. He says 
the crown jewels is buried near the First and Last 
Chance Saloon, and he is going to make Talking 
Tom secretary of state, and my gals is to be grand 
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duchesses of Texas. We get him in sometimes and 
let him rave — only it's hard to stop him. I knowed 
he had money, because Sam Owen, the little gray- 
haired guy — ^no bigger than a pint of cider — that 
sells razor paste on the dirty-plate route, is in camp 
and he always fits out the Emperor with spending 
money." She waddled forth to greet a customer. 
Dare slipped away. A sandy trail led up and 
down before the bungalows and tents. She followed 
a turn that led to two one-room shacks, one of which 
was vacant. A crazy wooden fence was about the 
"grounds" of one, behind which grew a pathetic 
garden. Someone was singing in a hoarse, cheery 
voice: 

'The Son of God goes forth t6 war, 
EQs kingly crown to g-a-a-i-n *' 

Dare darted toward the voice. "Oh, my dear!" 
she knew she said. 

There emerged the queerest little creature she had 
even seen. Her first sight of Jimmie Dixon was as 
she stood up from weeding onions, an overworked 
figure clad in hip-boots, a ragged pair of corduroy 
trousers, and a calico waist. Her hat was an old one 
of "my mikado's" as she sardonically called her hus- 
band. Wisps of straw-coloured, unbrushed hair 
protruded from the rim. Kindly blue eyes, the 
colour of periwinkles, shone in her lined, weather- 
beaten face. 
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"A tenderfoot!'* said Jimmie. "Don't cry — ^just 
remember that nothing is the same here but the sky. 
Well, well, tell us all about it," she urged, coming up 
to the fence, her eyes studying Dare's troubled face. 

"I beg pardon," Dare began, "I'm Mrs. Larkin, 
and " 

"Nobody begs pardon around here, child; just tell 
us what is what. Husband prospecting?" The 
kindly eyes flickered. "That's no new tale. Where 
do you hail from?" 

"The East." 

"I'm from the Badger State, b'gosh — ^Wisconsin." 
Jimmie laughed in her hoarse, cheery fashion. 
"Gambling, drinking, and just hellin' round is my 
mikado's trade. What's yours?" 

It was like child meeting child. 

"He wants to strike oil— but I can never stand it to 
stay." 

Are you at old lady Slack's?" Jinmiie asked. 
That would set any one's teeth on edge. Better 
rent a house — the one over there is empty. I'll help 
you settle. Lordy, I've had 'em cry with homesick- 
ness so they could hardly see, and I've made 'em 
laugh until they could hardly stop. Nothing bothers 
me — ^I know how it is. I hope your mikado isn't 
a mean one like mine is. Mine always was mean," 
she admitted, "but I've stuck to him. I happen to 
be that kind of a fool. Wish I was the sort that 
handled a hosswhip ! " 
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"How dreadful !"" Dare exclaimed. 

She came nearer Dare and dropped her voice into a 
confidential tone. "I want to tell you, dearie, if you 
ever leave your mikado and then go back to him, 
you're done for. After a little, he begins throwing it 
up to you — ^for deserting him. He can't understand 
the fine motive that might have made you crawl back 
— she'll think you're dead gone on him and couldn't 
bear to stay away. Don't ever plan to go back — 
just lock the door on yourself and throw the key 
away." 

"I'll never be able to stand it here," Dare repeated, 
as if she had not heard Jimmie's warning. "I've 
never lived like this " 

Jimmie was possessed of a magnificent fatalism 
which provided for the dewdrop gleam and the 
lightning's flash alike. "Better stop awhile than to 
keep changing about. My mikado is anchored 
here; he tends bar down to the First and Last Chance; 
the proprietor is a friend of mine, and when my 
mikado has been taking too much, the proprietor 
don't let him come home. I have a little peace. 
It's the best position he's had in years. But if you 
do have to change, dear, just remember it is a good 
thing to transplant rosebushes — they bloom best 
if not always left in the one spot. I reckon I pre- 
tended I was a rosebush whenever " 

"Rosebush? Squaw's weed you are," she was 
interrupted. Her mikado had slipped up on them 
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unawares — ^a pork-faced individual with twinkling, 
malicious eyes. He wore the best clothes Dare had 
thus far seen in camp, and several Montana diamonds 
in pins and rings. 

"Stop your danmed chin-music," he told Jimmie, 
turning his attention to Dare. "Have I the pleasure 
of speaking to Mrs. Amos Larkin? '* 

"Yes." (Surely she must waken from this terrible 
dream.) 

"Delighted, I am sure. IVe arranged with your 
husband to rent the house next to ours." He pointed 
to the one-room shack. "You can move in at once. 
Your husband feels sure he is going to strike it rich 
here." 

Amos was hurrying up the trail. He was flushed, 
and his manner betrayed excitement. 

" Say this isn't true ! " Dare begged him, forgetful 
of the Dixons. 

"We are lucky to find any house," he replied. "I 
was afraid we would have to stay on at the Slack's." 

As he spoke, she realized he had been drinking. 



CHAPTER Vn 

MRS. SLACK named Dare "Ladyfingers'' 
because she would not sit in the back room 
of the Red Onion and gossip, nor would she 
patronize the "eating-parlour" even if Amos did see 
fit to do so. 

"She has starchy airs," Mrs. Slack told Jimmie 
Dixon, " driving her good man to drink. So we have 
a real lady in camp — dear me suz! I wonder how 
long before he takes the tuck out of her!" 

Somewhat self-conscious because of a newly 
blackened eye, Jimmie's reply was lacking in spirit. 

However, she leaned across the table and whis- 
pered something that caused her rotund hostess to 
repent of her ridicule. 

"Is that so?" she said, thoughtfully. "Well, I 
hope he stops the drink. If she feels low, I'll go 
down and set with her." 

"She wants to stay alone." Jimmie forgot her 
blackened eye for the moment. "It's right hard 
with him acting up; first he's as fine as a fiddle; then 
he's as useless as the Emperor. I dunno if he'll ever 
pull up — she's not the sort to make him. He needs 
a good trimming." Jimmie rose. 
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Got to go?" Mrs. Slack liked Jimmie; she would 
even have given her visitor another drink if she would 
stay on. 

"The mikado is asleep, and I gotta ticklish job on 
hand while he's not about," Jimmie explained. 

Waving her hand at the Slack twins, engaged at 
the moment in trousseau-assembling, Jimmie walked 
down the steps and took up her package of boards, 
a hammer and nails. She made her way to the First 
and Last Chance Saloon. 

Dare spied her — ^Dare was coming from the store. 
She was afraid Jimmie would attempt a rescue of the 
mikado and win a second black eye in consequence. 

"Walk home with me, Jimmie?" she called out. 

"No, dearie." Jimmie's face lighted tenderly. 
"Run on — ^IVe got a ticklish job on hand." 

"What?" demanded Dare. 

"You go on home and rest, and 1*11 be theredirectly. 
I expect Sam Owen in from his dirty-plate route, and 
we'll have a rarebit for supper — Sam sure loves my 
rarebits." 

"Promise me you'll not try to do anything about — 
the mikado?" 

"Land, no! He's asleep — ^so I took this oppor- 
tunity. I consulted the proprietor, and he's willing." 
Jimmie came up close. 

"See here, child, this is the truth! Do you mind 
Marguerite Gonzales, the Basque gal — ^the one whose 
husband died two nights ago? The poor thing is off 
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her nut over it. She must bury him here — the only 
spot we got for our dead — ^and I guess you'd call it 
non-sectarian. She's worrying about her folks in 
Spain. She's done the same as we all do, dearie, lied 
about her mikado — made out she was fat and sassy 
when she was ready to drop in her tracks ! And it's 
having no church to bury him from that frets the 
poor soul; seems they always took a picture of the 
funeral procession back where she hails from. Land, 
where would she find a church — ^her kind or any other 
— here? She wanted to send a picture back to her 
folks, to prove that everything was up to snuflF. 
Well, I says to her, we'll try to concoct a church for 
her folks to gaze upon, and they'll never know if its 
the regular Cactus Flats Cathedral or old Bill 
Fallon's saloon! I waited until the mikado was 
asleep and fixed it with the boys. Now you know 
what's going to happen?" Jimmie nodded sagely. 

"Jimmie," Dare began between a sob and a 
laugh, "you are splendid " 

"These bums are goin' to clear away and form a 
line back of that bum of a Gonzales' cofi^. Margue- 
rite and the women-folks is going to stand in front 
of it. The saloon windows is curtained, anyhow, 
and you wait and see. I'm goin' to build a 
church out of a saloon. And don't you never be- 
lieve that because old Rome wasn't built in a day, 
erecting the Cactus Flats Cathedral took much 
longer than to say: *Jack Robinson!'" 
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Lingering across from the saloon. Dare forgot her 
aching arms — ^and heart — as she watched the men 
obey Jimmie's commands. Presently there climbed 
on the saloon roof a ragged little figure. 

On the peak of the roof rose a crude cross — with 
Jimmie's hoarse voice singing as a dedication: 

'The Son of God goes forth to war, 
EDs kingly crown to g-ara-i-n " 

She hammered vigorously while she sang. 

She slid down as a shout went up from the bleary 
audience. 

"There/' she said, upon reaching the ground, 
"Marguerite shall have her church and you. Bill 
Fallon, take in the booze-sign until the show is done. 
The Emperor Horton is dressed up like a padre, and 
his hair'll make a hit with Marguerite's home folks. 
Talking Tom has got his camera loaded, and that 
bum of a Gonzales is waiting to be carried in front." 

Before Dare slipped away, she turned to view the 
procession of temporary mourners, a black box facing 
the camera aimed at the outfit, while the Emperor 
stopped the performance long enough to remind 
Jimmie that at his funeral he left a standing order 
that she sing his favourite ballad, "I Dreamt I Dwelt 
in Marble Halls" — which would get him into heaven 
if anything could. 

She reached the sun-drenched shack, the veranda 
a clutter of Amos's traps and her housekeeping 
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efforts, and went inside, closing the door with a 
significant bang. 

There was something terrible in exposing soul 
wounds even to Jimmie, who always understood 
and never lost heart — ^the same generous Jimmie, who 
fashioned a church from a saloon to comfort a 
Basque girl's superstition and pride. 

In Jimmie lurked the germ of true greatness, 
despite her mikado's effort to crush it. During the 
seven months in camp Dare learned that Jimmie had 
buried three children. She seldom spoke of them, 
but once when Dare was despairing because Amos 
had gambled and lost money, she told her '"just to 
take her mind from her troubles." 

"The oldest died in Alaska; Lordy, how cold that 
night was," she said. "The girl left me when we was 
on the prairies — all in a day she was took sick and 
slipped away. But the littlest — well, that was when 
we was in the Islands. His face got twisted from 
a fever. Nobody but me could bear to look at him — 
just skin and bone he was, his mouth slanting up 
toward his blue eyes — ^moaning, moaning all through 
the nights. The mikado was out on a six weeks' 
drunk. A good thing God wanted him, because no- 
body could have stood for that twisted little soul 
except me. He says: *Hold me, ma, and I'll sleep.' 
And he did." 

It was the only time Dare ever saw Jimmie cry. 
She slipped away a moment, to return reciting, "Be 
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still sad heart, and cease repining " breaking oflf 

to say: 

"Now, dearie, don't take anybody's troubles too 
much to heart. Remember the game ain't out till 
it's played out — ^and maybe life will be just a mass of 
pleasure for you by and by. Come over and let's 
have a * grill-room lunch' — with the salad first, like 
they do at the Del Monte ! Who says there's flies on 
us?" 

Jimmie had been an unfailing crutch for the seven 
months. When Dare wondered what she would 
have done without her, Jimmie would insist: 

"There'd have been someone else if it hadn't been 
me — always is." 

Dare pulled down the shades to cut off the outlook 
temporarily. On the table was Martin's last letter. 
It seemed to Dare there had been a stream of letters 
from Fanny and Martin recoimting their ever- 
increasing joy. 

They served to make her a greater liar, she ad- 
mitted, as she re-read this last one. For she never 
wrote them the truth of the purgatory into which she 
had voluntarily come. 

There was something grotesque and awful in the 
way women were crushed and embittered. Dare had 
never understood. She pictured tragedy in sweep- 
ing, well-bred, dramatic fashion — ^not counting the 
tragedy of sordid detail, the pin-pricks of disillusion- 
ment which are the average woman's fate. 
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A ray of comfort, however, lay in her being far re- 
moved from home — no one would visit her and wit- 
ness what was transpiring. She was as safe as 
Consuelo, who had staged a funeral that her people 
might believe her properly devout. 

Dare was in a whirlpool and therefore no longer 
protesting. The monotonous godlessness and de- 
spair ^^had done its blamedest" as Jinunie diagnosed. 
To counteract this. Dare developed a dream-life in 
which everything was harmonious and as it should be. 

She did not know how long she had been sitting 
alone when Amos came. A fellow-prospector drove 
him to the steps, his team of mules, poetically named 
Raspberrry and Strawberry, trotting briskly away. 

"Hullo! " he began, genially. "All alone? Here's 
a telegram posted in to you." 

Dare tore open the yellow envelope "Aunt 
Esther is dead," she told him briefly. 

Amos took her in his arms. "Poor little girl!" 
he murmured. "Kiss me — don't lose heart. You 
mustn't cry so — ^I won't let you cry ! " This more to 
himself. "You needn't believe me if you don't 
like — wait and see. This news has upset you, hasn't 
it? I'll have Jimmie stay while I'm out to-night — 
for I have promised to meet some men on business. 
See here, dear, why don't you go into a town until the 
baby comes and I've made good? I can't have you 
in camp. It would make me happy if you would 
go. 
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"Aunt Esther is dead," Dare repeated as if she had 
not comprehended his incoherent speech. 

She had lost a stem but true friend; yet it meant 
there would be one less to deceive. 

"I'll wire as fast as I can." Amos spoke as he used 
to before they were married. "And I wish you'd let 
me take you to town." 

"I'll write what to say." Dare moved toward 
the table. "As for my going to town — where is the 
money to come from? I have hardly any left. If 
I were away from here, you'd go to the dogs as fast 
as Dan Dixon could push you. I've not made much 
of you, I know, but I am still conceited enough to 
think you would be a worse failure if I left you. 
Besides, if I left you, I would go home — and there 
is no home, now, to go to." 

"You wouldn't do that, would you?" he pleaded. 

"I suppose not. I'm so broken to your ways that 
Martin and Fanny have no time for me. They think 
we are on the royal road to wealth. If I went back, I 
would be labelled a failure." 
You still love me?" he urged. 
Oh, love," she cried out, "you men think that 
pays up for everything you do to us. *You love 
me?' Love cannot do everything, Amos; there is 
much that Love begins and Justice is obliged to 
finish. . . . Don't touch me." She pushed him 
away. 

"I understand, you are not yourself " he began. 
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**Yes, I am. You don't want to understand my 
real self. You've taught me to lie because you have 
lied not only to yourself but to me. And you expect 
me to lie at all times. The trouble is you don't re- 
spect yourself — you are resolved, although you may 
not realize it, to wreck my self-respect, and then we'll 
be on a dead level. But you sha'n't do it," she 
cried out, hysterically. "Do you hear? I'll keep 
enough self-respect to remain sane. I wonH be a 
morbid, uneven person. That you love me is noth- 
ing to your credit or to be wondered at — ^Love is a 
rhythm of life that men and women cannot very often 
avoid. But loving me has not prevented your letting 
me give, give, give of not only my money, but of my 
self, my youth, my faith, my ideals— while in return 
you have given nothing but elemental afiFection that 
any man at times shows his woman! Oh, don't 
say again that you Vamed me' — ^yes, warned me 
and all the time wanted me and meant to have me." 

Pushing past him, she rushed from the house into 
Jimmie's, where she found Jimmie preparing a rarebit 
and whistling cheerily. 

One glance at Dare, and she stopped whistling to 
demand: "What's broken loose?" 

Dare's sobs seemed to tear at her throat. "It's 

life, Jimmie " Then she began to laugh. "You 

laugh when you have cried too hard, don't you? 
My, that rarebit smells good. ... I wish I were 
like Mrs. Slack, content with whisky and handsome 
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tender! eet, gewgaws and gossip — that I was sixty-odd 
and had my cemetery lot picked out and paid for. 
Life couldn't make you laugh or cry then — could it? " 

"This is because your man's chock full of hate," 
Jimmie diagnosed. "Now, a 'songless soul' the 
poets would call my mikado, but I just up and say 
he is regular old-fashioned stink- weed. See here, 
dearie, never you mind — Sam Owen is washing up on 
the other side of the porch and we're going to have a 
nice time hstening to Sam tell about his trip. And if 
your man keeps acting up, he better go back East 
where he can borrow more than he can earn here. 
My, this stove is a fright " 

"You think I want " 

"Ssh!" Jimmy laid a finger on her lips and 
pointed for Dare to go and see what was transpiring 
on the other side of the porch. 

Bending over a wash-basin was a slender little 
man, short, gray hair bristling over his well-modelled 
head and a tiny white moustache attempting a 
belligerent attitude. He was singing in a high, sweet 
voice one of his "original compositions," as Jimmie 
whispered, entitled: "Just Trying to Get Along." 

*'A cruel blast of dynamite. 
One fair November day, 
Killed my pal Tommy Murray 
And took my sight away " 

He buried his face in the towel at this melancholy 
point. 
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"That ain't no man," Jimmie confided. "Now — 
you know a real secret. That is Mrs. Sarah Owen — ^I 
knew her way back in Wisconsin. She married and 
came West, and we met up with her again in Wash- 
ington. Her mikado was dead and her boy gone to 
the devil. She was ready to peter out when the big 
blow came. Her boy got drinking and fooling with 
a gun, and during some row he up and croaked a 
policeman. He swung for it. Yes, sir, and she just 
like to died. My mikado was still in Alaska, so I 
' took her in. By and by I says to her: * You can't 
make your salt if you act this way — ^you gotta forget 
about Sam and go on.' See?" 

Stirring the cooking rarebit, Jimmie continued the 
rest of the story. Nature furnished Mrs. Owen the 
first hint of changing her identity by providing her 
with a modest moustache. Jimmie thought of the 
rest. A suit of men's clothes, a hair-cut, a peddler's 
pack, and taking her dead boy's name as the best sort 
of monument she could afford, Mr. Sam Owen started 
forth to sell razor-paste, the Ufe of the road gradually 
giving her a new zest and interest. Jimmie alone 
knew and guarded her secret. 

,"You see," concluded J mmie, "you can manage 
anything if you have a mind to. What did Talking 
Tom do when he found a dead Chink with a gun and 
fifty dollars in gold? Fined the deceased fifty dollars 
for carrying firearms without no Hcense and collected 
the firearms and the fine. . . . Hi, look alive. 
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Sam; IVe taken up the grub. Come right in and 
make a long arm. How's that new song of yours a- 
coming? Bet it's a riot if a body can judge from 
titles. It's called *When That Reptile Serpent Bit 
My Heel, ' " she announced to Dare. 

That night Dare was wakened by the knowledge of 
someone kneeling beside her. She reached imder 
her pillow for the gun before she realized it was Amos. 
He got up, as if ashamed. 

"I sent the wire," he said. "I stayed talking to 
the fellows I met this morning." 

"What were you doing just now?" she insisted. 

"Praying," he admitted, shamedly. 

Dare sat upright, her hand stretching out to find 
his. "For what?" 

"To be decent," was the solemn reply. "Do you 
think I can be? " 

"You must be." The sincerity of the man that 
moment caused her to hold out her arms in generous 
forgiveness. 

But when the letter came telling of her small 
legacy, she kept it a secret from Amos, only admitting 
that her aunt had left her "some jewellery." It was 
the first significant secret unshared with him. 

Dare's daughter was bom during the chill rains, a 
wrinkled, indiflFerent mite, apparently imwilling to 
live. 

"Name her Dare," Amos had urged. 

Jimmie laid her in the crude cradle Amos had 
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fashioned from a barrel. She sang in her hoarse, 
cheery voice a strange lullaby. Jimmie believed in 
lullabies, "from the start," she warned Dare. "No 
crying done in the dark for my kids.'' 

Dare looked at Amos with pain-blurred eyes. "I 
wanted a boy." 

"You are spared to me." The dramatic quality 
of the moment carried him out of himself. 

At the same time in Martin Reid's home his yoimg 
daughter lay in her white bassinet. She was a hand- 
some babe; already Fanny's features and colouring 
were apparent. In a gown which was of glowing, 
tinted satin pimctuated with wisps of rare lace, 
Fanny watched her as she slept. Martin stood over 
them. 

"I must send Dare some things," Fanny said, 
presently. "Even if Amos is to be an oil-king, she 
cannot shop in a camp." 

"She would like your remembering her, besides. 
Well, well, we are coming on." Martin bent to kiss 
her. 

In Dare motherhood seemed numbed, not that she 
lacked affection for her child, but she was incapable 
of making the proper effort to care for her. Amos 
was useless as men usually are imder such circiun- 
stances, but he stopped drinking, to everyone's 
amazement (and Dan Dixon's sorrow), and "took a 
position" with one of the capitalized oil companies, 
temporarily abandoning his own. career. Their de- 
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pleted finances and the little girl's birth made regular 
wages a necessity. He was wondering if it might 
not be best, after all, to leave this country. 

Coming in one day, Jimmie found Dare trying to 
quiet the baby's wails. An unpacked box was on the 
pine table. It contained silk bootees, cobwebby 
dresses, cashmere jackets, a silver rattle and mug 
— ^Fanny's generous oflFering. 

Dare glanced at it as she tried to lull her child. 

"Give me that young one," Jimmie demanded. 
** You don't know no more about her than if she was a 
stick of wood. 'Tain't bom in all women to be 
mothers, no matter what they preach. Don't you 
ever believe so." 

She sat in the one rocking-chair, rocking the limp 
bundle and singing gayly: 



Oh — ^the taters do grow small, they do. 
The taters do grow small- 



Presently the baby slept as if sensing her cheery, 
capable presence. Dare examined the contents of 
Fanny's box. This last proof of her own deceit 
prodded her conscience. She felt she had failed in all 
directions — with herself, with Amos, with her people, 
and now with her child. She had accused Amos of 
having lost his self-respect — was she doing differently? 



CHAPTER Vm 

DARE'S motherhood did not assert itself as she 
had hoped and believed it would. Her child 
was strangely indifferent to life, a frail little 
thing with great blue eyes. The camp reverenced 
her as a mascot. Little Ladyfingers they named her 
— but now the name intimated nothing of the con- 
tempt which Mrs. Slack had felt when christening 
Dare. 

The Slacks crocheted hideous garments for Little 
Ladyfingers, and when Dare apathetically sat with 
her in her arms by the hour, hardly seeming to realize 
that she was a flesh-and-blood child, they held an 
indignation meeting and ^^ wished Mis' Larkin would 
kindly know she had a real young im and not a china 
doll dressed up in Eastern finery." 

It happened that Little Ladyfingers was the only 
baby in camp at that time. The Emperor Horton 
gave her the title of the Honourable Dare Larkin 
and assured Amos that when Hangtown realized it 
was an empire and its rightful ruler was placed on 
the throne, the Honourable Dare Larkin would 
marry a prince consort and receive a dowry of many 
thousands of dollars. The old man used to sing 

97 
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to the baby and push her about in the second-hand 
perambulator that had been resurrected by Talking 
Tom. When "Sam" Owen returned from her dirty- 
plate route, she always brought some trifle for Little 
Ladyfingers. Amos regarded the child with a sort of 
reverence. He never passed her cradle that he did 
not pause to smile at her. That she was tiny and 
wrinkled and frail never occurred to him — to him 
she was the loveliest young woman who had ever 
come to dwell with mortals, and for her sake he must 
make a strike. But there were few strikes made 
about Hangtown — usually the free lances were 
obhged to seek the pay-roll of the established compa- 
nies, after their fimds had been expended to no avail. 
This was what Amos had done. 

The men told Jimmie, who told Dare, that oc- 
casionally Amos had a "tantrum," but he no longer 
gave way to temper in his home. That it should 
be Little Ladyfingers who brought about this reform, 
and not herself, hiu't Dare. Yet she rejoiced, no 
matter who had caused it. And she still wrote 
flowery lies to Martin and relied on Jimmie as her 
"right-hand man" to tide over dull days. 

Jimmie assumed much of the care of Little Lady- 
fingers. It made her happy to do so. Dare loved 
her child as one loves something one intuitively 
knows will not be hers for long. And while she tried 
to rear her, she pondered over the problem of whether 
Amos was, after all, a strong man with weak ten- 
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dencies or simply a weak man with occasional spurts 
of strength. Was there any way out of the maze? 
Jimmie had said there was always a way out. 

Amos was kind to his wife, though the old romance 
was now quite dead. It takes great-hearted, great- 
brained men and women to retain courtesy, romance, 
and a sense of humour in such surroundings as the 
Larkins had succumbed to. Their romance and 
sense of hmnoiu' were "in cold storage," as Amos him- 
self admitted on one particularly distressing occasion, 

"Anticipation is my only enjoyment," was Dare's 
reply. 

And Dare had forgotten how to cry. She was 
tense, dry-eyed^ with a set smile her only form of 
expression. 

One October day the Emperor Horton died. 
Wearing some of Dare*s "fixings," Jimmie filled his 
"standing order" and sang "I Dreamt I Dwelt in 
Marble Halls" at his funeral, JuUo the Mexican 
accompanying her on his guitar. It was a strange 
burial; half jestingly, half in sympathy, the camp 
tried to make it something of an affair. 

"The Emperor is dead," they said. "Long live 
the Empress — ^Little Ladyfingers!" They read his 
will, written in his flourishing hand, with its Latin 
phrases incoherently interspersed with its bequests 
and directions. 

His royal fortune, ad lib., was biwied seven hun- 
dred feet northeast of the Red Dog Saloon. Hoc 
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signo vinces I It was over seven thousand dollars in 
gold — ad captandum vulgus t He left it, requiring 
neither bond nor security whatsoever, to Mrs. Sarah 
Owen, alias Sam Owen, the razor-paste agent whose 
strength of character he had long admired and whose 
secret his royal brain had long ago discovered. 

Digging according to directions, they found the 
money, strangely enough, and waited, with beaming 
faces, until Sam Owen, tiny old soul, should come 
trudging back to camp. Thereupon they told her 
she was an heiress and she could become Mrs. Sarah 
Owen once more, erect a handsome monument to her 
boy, and pursue her career of song-writer at her 
leisure. 

It was a little after this that Dare and Amos had a 
sober talk. The baby was eight months old — still 
as indifferent to the world as when she first came into 
it. They had been in camp well over a year, and 
Amos had only made a living with Dare's money to 
round off the comers. They were tired, discouraged, 
and ashamed. 

"I can*t get ahead here,'* Amos admitted bluntly. 

"There is the jewellery." Dare remembered the 
nest-egg in trust with a guilty joy. "I can send for 
it— say we are going to California." 

"Not yet — ^IVe taken enough, although the money 
is the least of it. You look ten years older than 
when we came." 

"So do you." 
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"I see now what a fool I was." 

"You have said that before." 

"Some people are bom fools — ^I meant well." 

"Why not start again?" Dare was as indifferent 
in making the suggestion as was Little Ladyfingers 
when one tried to attract her attention. 

"You don't believe in me?" 

"I am not sure," was her answer. 

"Don't you think I've improved a little — ^I mean 
about temper and — and the drink?" 

Dare was certain now that Amos was a weak man 
with spurts of strength which deceived strangers. 
She became frankly contemptuous. 

Amos met this with a patience which secretly 
astonished her; time was when he would have become 
enraged. 

"We must plan for the little girl to have the quiet, 
well-bred background that you suggest to everyone 
was yours," he said. "I know you can give her a 
gentlewoman's training if I provide the setting. No 
more furnished rooms and patent-medicine or oil* 
camps ! I worked with my brain in a cheap way, and 
here I work physically like a day labourer — ^neither 
way is right. I'm too fagged to study here — ^and you 
can't read. I bet you haven't tried, have you?" 

"No," she replied. "One day I came across some 
songs — ^they said I used to sing them fairly well. Do 
you know what I did? I made a bonfire of them. 
Oh, don't shake your head ; it was no worse than your 
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drinking and gambling. Jimmie asked what I was 
doing, and I told her ^burning my bridges. ' And as 
for books, I wouldn't unpack them and let them suffer 
by living next pans and washtubs. . . . Amos, 
why has it come to this? We must make it so the 
little girl never remembers any of it. Were you to 
strike the richest well in the world, it could not wipe 
out memories of what we've gone through. The 
price has been too dear." 

"Yes," he said. "The little girl has made me 
realize it." 

"She has meant so much to you!" Dare leaned 
toward him. 

"Not that you love her less than I," he told her, 
"but differently. You have had the physical care 
and your own consequent depression. I think I'll 
accept the offer I've had, to go as foreman of a gang 
into Death Valley — the borax fields. There'd be a 
chance to save some money if I did." 

"I don't like it — any more than I would like your 
going to Alaska or Mexico," Dare wanted to say, but 
she had not the heart to discourage him. So her 
answer was: 

"Wouldn't that just be prospecting again?" 

"No, I'd go on a salary; I can save my money, 
and then we can strike back into civihzation. Even- 
tually, I aim on semi-country living." 

"How long must I stay here?" she asked. Her 
eyes were very tired. 
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"Not more than six months," he assured her. 

"I*d rather go with you — or into town and work, 
than stay here!" 

He shook his head. "I'll have a good salary and 
expenses," he mentioned. "This time I'll save every 
penny of it. Try to stay here, dear, because you 
have Jimmie, and everyone loves Little Ladyfingers 
and would be good to you — ^and to her." 

Dare finally consented to stay on, and Amos went 
up into Death Valley, a sober, older-acting man. 
Th^ came a little closer in imderstanding before he 
left oamp; some of the romance and trust which had 
inspired their marriage shone faintly through the 
clouds of their life. Amos at last reaUzed the true 
value of things. Dare comforted herself. His child 
had wakened his pride and ambition. 

After he had gone, the magic that absence always 
exerts between lovers caused her to idealize him once 
more. He took on the aspect of a hero; he would 
surely succeed — ^now. Some day they would be able 
to visit Fanny and Martin without deception. Yes, 
Amos was a strong man with weak tendencies, she 
decided finally, and these tendencies Little Lady- 
fingers and she could eradicate — somehow. She 
watched eagerly for his ardent letters, living in a 
dream-world with Amos and Little Ladyfingers in a 
dream-home. It had been worth all the effort and 
suffering, that this had come to pass. 

The first of the year Little Ladyfingers slipped 
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back to heaven, and Dare wrote Amos, her dream- 
world m chaos. She dreaded the effect upon hun. 
Despite her grief in the passing of her child, Dare 
realized dimly that the little girl's indifference toward 
all about her had been a significant symptom which 
would only have increased if she had Uved. Dare 
packed away the keepsakes with a resigned pathos. 
She reaUzed, also, that it was their child which had 
caused Amos to begin an upward climb — would he 
continue cUmbing upward now the child was gone? 
Confidence in her own powers was dead. 

After she had written him, she sat down with folded 
hands to let morbidity claim her. But presently she 
realized that in so doing she was following Amos's 
own mistaken line of thought. She finally decided 
to find some work to do until Amos should return. 
She felt that regular duties would prove her salva- 
tion. 

The Slack twins were married at this time, leaving 
their mother without waitresses, to say nothing of 
her "natural grief," as she confided to Dare over her 
fourth glass of spirits. So Dare took the only open- 
ing the camp afforded. She would rather "wait 
table'' for Mrs. Slack, earning, besides a stipend 
and her meals, the feeling that she was needed in 
even such a routine way, than simply to wait for 
Amos with morbid forebodings cluttering up her 
brain. 

Jinmiie approved of the plan. Had Jimmie not 
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been burdened with such a mikado as Fate had given 
her, she would have long ago carved out some career 
for herself. But Jimmie's destiny was no longer in 
her own hands. 

Amos's answer to Dare*s letter telling him of Little 
Ladyfingers's death expressed concern for Dare but 
no mention of his own emotions. Nor did he seem 
eager to have details. Neither was there any 
rebelling at a God who gave and then took away. 
The letter puzzled Dare. She would have preferred 
a bitter denouncement of everyone in the world and 
in the heavens above — except his lost child. His 
message hinted only of an ennui of soul — ^and a corre- 
sponding indifference of mind and body. 

She did not teU Amos she was working. He could 
not have comprehended her viewpoint. Strange as 
it seemed, the work gave her a certain sort of uplift ! 
These red-faced, coarse-mouthed, cruel-eyed men 
who gobbled food as she remembered Martin's hunt- 
ing dogs had snapped at it, who swore and fought and 
Hed — they preserved Dare's sanity during these days. 
Unconsciously she was learning a great deal, but to all 
intents she was simply a white-faced yoimg woman 
always hurrying about with orders of food or laden 
with "dead dishes." "Ladyfingers's little ma,'* 
they called her — ^and let her go her way. 

Six months were nearly ended, and Amos was re- 
turning. Dare was almost sorry he was coming 
back to interrupt her freedom and peace of mind. 
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She dreaded reading his troubled eyes, lest she have 
to admit further defeat. 

Jimmie Dixon was found dead one morning — ^her 
head fractured by some blunt instrument. Her 
^'mikado" had left camp during the night, taking 
with him the contents of the saloon cash-drawer. 

Then Dare remembered how to cry. She learned 
many things between the time Jimmie was discovered 
and the burial. When Jimmie was beside Lady- 
fingers's tiny mound, now faintly green by patient 
effort, the hurt of all of it seemed to lessen. Some- 
how the tiny mound was bereft of its former pathos 
now, for Jimmie's cheery soul not only was at rest but 
beside the baby she had so loved. It was good to 
see something definitely ended. 

A posse was sent to bring Dixon back for a hemp 
picnic — but it proved of no avail. He had made 
sure his escape. 

life settled down as usual — with Dare at her post, 
wincing when she looked at Jimmie's deserted wickiup 
as she had once winced whenever she passed Lady- 
fingers*s empty cradle. But another baby was born 
in camp and Ladyfingers*s possessions went to wel- 
come the newcomer. Jimmie's house was rented 
by a Portuguese family whose members quarrelled 
good-naturedly and ate hot-tasting messes which 
they insisted Dare should share; and tried to tame 
their vicious horse, Juanita, by whispering the creed 
in her right ear on Friday and her left ear on Wednes- 
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day — which was certain to cure unless Juanita had 
been born at Whitsuntide, in which event the case 
was hopeless ! 

Then Amos came back to camp. He had lost his 
money, gambling. He said he did not give a conti- 
nental so there was no use upbraiding him or crying — 
particularly crying! He was through making plans 
or loving any one else except Dare — ^Little Lady- 
fingers had taught him the futility of anything else. 
He did not want to talk about her — ^nor hear her 
spoken of as dead. Oddly enough, this interested 
Dare. 

When she asked what they were to do, he told her 
aimlessly that he had travelled part of the way down 
from the Valley with a man who claimed to be a seer 
— ^Duncan McNab, high priest of an occult colony 
located in the California sand dunes. He had in- 
vited Amos to bring his wife and come and live with 
them — ^had promised them work. 

"I'm going to keep sane," Amos told her. "I 
canH keep steady here or any other place where men 
scramble for gold. McNab believes in scrambling 
for God. I don't know how much there is in it, but 
IVe made up my mind to sit back and let the other 
fellow make a fool of himself from now on." 

He did not ask Dare her opinion or express interest 
over her welfare. He only shook his head when she 
told him about Jimmie. He took it for granted 
Dare would accompany him on this new adventure — 
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which Dare was glad to do. It would afford a change, 
this colony in the sand-dune country. At least, it 
could be no worse. 

A letter from Fanny came just before they broke 
camp, in which Fanny told of the prospect of another 
child, and her own and Martin's joy — ^as well as their 
grief about Ladyfingers. "You must come home, 
dear," the letter ended. "No matter what success 
Amos is having, come home and let us comfort you." 

Dare did not show Amos the letter. The invita- 
tion seemed a merciful alternative should things prove 
too terrible. 



CHAPTER IX 

DARE'S first impression of Duncan McNab, 
high priest of the occult colony, was that of a 
dynamic trumpeter with a continual frenzy 
to be known and to dominate. He had shifting 
faun's eyes, a spiritual forehead, black, tangled hair, 
and an animal mouth — a strangely nervous face with 
its emotional depths and numberless fine lines. His 
greatest and most glorious moments were when con- 
fessing his basest deeds. Life for him was in terms of 
drama. He believed that every reform movement 
reqmred to be dramatized by pioneers, in order to 
awaken the sluggish sheep-souls who plodded along 
in beaten pathways. 

^^He seems as if a merciless Destiny held him in 
its grip," Dare said to Amos after hstening to Mc- 
Nab's exaggerated, egotistical expoundings of his 
hybrid creed. 

McNab liked Amos because he saw in him a tangled 
soul with unlimited possibilities. It is easier to in- 
fluence a tangled soul than one with a direct though 
narrow purpose, since a real purpose is fearless and 
not to be confused. McNab surmised, also, the sor- 
did soil from which Amos sprang, and that he existed 
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without spiritual sustenance except as it was in- 
directly suppKed by his wife. Therefore it was right 
and meet that he follow McNab and rejoice in a lack 
of Umitations. McNab read the marks of temper 
and discontent in Amos's face and the corresponding 
marks it had left in Dare's. He knew these young 
people were at a crossroads — ^yet they loved each 
other. 

McNab was of the same aristocratic, "repressed" 
stock as Dare. Jokingly he said his family came to 
England with one robber, WilKam the Conqueror, 
and to Ireland with another — Cromwell. He claimed 
there was a family legend that the sons of his race 
cried aloud before birth, significant of mystical 
powers and in protest against the sorrows of mankind 
before them. These powers had been stifled by 
family pride and too much money. 

Through a series of misf ortimes — or good fortunes, 
as McNab called them — ^his startling soul became an 
outcast, the family black sheep, penniless and free 
to pursue his own course. Love of the dramatic and 
a shrewd business instinct added to self-pity and 
excessive pride combined to make him a self-ap- 
pointed high-priest of a cult which borrowed some of 
the Druidic doctrines, took a generous slice from 
the reincarnation theory as well as other Oriental 
philosophies and which beUeved in a definite, material 
organization seeking for spiritual Unks. 

He told Dare he believed faith was a principle 
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and not a divine emotion. Spiritual organization de- 
manded individual interpretation. There was as 
great a need to play God's fool as His hero. McNab 
had the cultural backgroimd of Anglican orthodoxy 
and a corresponding family circle. Therefore he 
employed high-flown phrases and smart-sounding 
nothings to advantage. 

He met Dare and Amos at the town nearest the 
settlement. They had dinner at a Chinese inn — ^raw 
fish sUced to tissue-paper thinness and covered with 
sauce, and some Hght wine — while McNab outlined 
their future work. 

He did not Uke Dare, because she was too sane. 
Her steady eyes indicated the poise of a woman who 
has endured. This was not the set of working quali- 
ties McNab desired. In the vernacular of gutter- 
snipes, he "was out to snare freaks" — ^freaks who 
would abet him in outraging orthodoxy and com- 
monly accepted standards of living. There were 
many who responded to his invitation. In Amos, 
admittedly a material failure, he believed he had 
found one of these. 

As McNab talked, his long fingers rolling bread- 
crumbs into pellets for the gulls on the balcony. Dare 
realized that what he was saying was wrong. In 
time Amos would see its error. 

At the same time she also experienced a certain 
enjoyment; she was facing a new problem far re- 
moved from the oil-fields. It offered a mental tonic. 
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no matter what antidote might later be required. It 
oflFered a chance to use her mind — ^and let her back 
rest ! So she did not experience the dismay common 
sense normally would have incited. 

"No movement endures founded solely on ne- 
gations," McNab drawled in his purring voice with 
an occasional shrill inflection that was a sort of vocal 
punctuation. 

Transfixed, Amos responded to the man's mag- 
netism. 

McNab talked on and on, averring that beauty 
belonged to the senses, truth to theireasoning faculties, 
and goodness to the moral will. Then, without 
coherence, he declared the Occident needed the 
Orient to be complete; he welcomed Buddhism, 
Shintoism, so on — there was room for all. True, 
some might be wrong — ^but was not error kept alive 
by the germ of truth it contained? What his colony 
was striving for was intellectual honesty and not 
sectarian exclusiveness, to teach men that it was be- 
cause they saw only their bodies that they feared 
death. Life was progress, whether or no, he swept 
on; progress meant change; singing birds and winds 
were changing the shape of the universe . even as 
human beings with directed plans. As one became 
more in tune with the colony's ideals, they learned 
more of its mysteries. No novice could conceive its 
glory. 

As for practical details: Many relatives of the 
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forty-odd followers sent their monthly stipends — 
embarrassing to accept, but necessary. The land 
yielded crops; a few luxmies were permitted. A 
small paper was circulated when printing and postage 
could be met. McNab oflFered himself on lecture 
tours, occasionally landing amid the unwitting, 
golden-oak natives of the Middle West, among whom 
he threw mental bombs broadcast. The "inmates '* 
wore a gray toga-like uniform. The men let their 
beards grow; the women cut their hair short. These 
conditions, however, were not imposed upon novices; 
indeed, they were not permitted imtil one was ad- 
mitted to the inner circle. 

Final vows never could be cancelled; a curse at- 
tended any who denied them. The final vows taken, 
any money or property belonging to the individual 
was turned in to the temple fund. This was always 
in accordance with the initiated one's wish. 

Amos was to work on the farm, and Dare could 
help with the paper, McNab decided. He perceived 
Dare's physical fatigue. He had a certain con- 
sideration for women; he beUeved flattery was the 
best way to win them — ^remnant of his drawing- 
room etiqjuette. This appealed to any woman like 
Dare who was tired and bewildered, as well as to 
plain "freaks," also wearied of being criticized and 
pitied by bromidic, honest-to-goodness relatives. 

As they left the table, McNab was seized with 
a spasm of asthma, a trying thing to witness. It 
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was as if a fiend clung to his throat and would 
not let go. He tried to pray, but a hateful snarl 
was the only sound he made; his hands knotted 
and stiffened. The Chinaman hovered anxiously by; 
Amos tried to help him to a chair. He seemed a 
very demon caught in his own bad deeds by some 
reprimanding power. 

Presently the spasm passed, and he sank wearily 
into a chair, smiling at them. ^^I'm so loosely con- 
structed that the psychic comes in between the 
chinks. That was an attempt at mediumistic con- 
trol by elemental powers," he said, quietly. "I have 
to fight them off all the time. . . . Well, shall we 
go?" 

As he rose, the demon part of him vanished; he 
suggested a cavalier offering Dare his arm for the 
next waltz. But intuition told her this was no time 
to express discord. No matter how abhorrent to her- 
self, anything lifting Amos from the material bog in 
which he wallowed must be endured. 

In an old buggy, drawn by a horse and driven by a 
local character, they were jolted for miles over sandy, 
twisting roads, the golden-green sea splashing on one 
side and the purple line of mountains standing guard 
on the other. 

The local character knew and respected McNab. 
There were times when the priest mounted a gaunt 
white horse and rode into towns to heal by prayer, 
accepting no alms, by which means he created a 
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reputation for divinity, and often brought a convert 
to his fold. By patching his shreds of character 
with pseudo-holiness, he achieved an ability to with- 
stand criticism or attempts at wrecking his platform. 
He was so well read that even his enemies could not 
but admire. The Rig-Veda, the Quran, the Ariesta, 
and the Upanishads were all famiUar to him. At 
the moment, he was reading the new testament in 
Greek, he told Dare, producing a copy from the 
folds of his gray toga. He would teach Amos many 
such things, he promised. Amos needed mental 
training to achieve spiritual growth. 

Yet Dare knew it all to be false — and futile. 

The colony consisted of wretched frame and stucco 
buildings, a central hall, a temple, attempts at a 
garden, the farm, the small post office and general 
store conducted by the cult — ^and the sand dunes, 
cold, shining, and imstable, now veiled by silvery 
fog, now burning with desert-like heat. It seemed 
a bit of society so shut out of the world that it might 
have slipped off some planet to lodge behind the 
great sand-banks while the sea swirled about as a 
prison guard. 

While Dare was meeting the members and being 
shown their bungalow, and following Amos's delight 
in the novelty of the thing, she was dreary at heart 
and bitter in her unspoken opposition. Amos ac- 
cepted all this as a sick child grasps for a toy to offset 
the pain. It was what he needed at this time; so 
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she must stay with him, waiting to help him run away 
from this unpleasant ragout of beUefs when the 
proper time arrived. It was only another lesson in 
selflessness. Her duty was to watch Amos learn the 
imreality of what he was now believing might be real. 

The members of the colony were somewhat like 
Amos — with a knave or so sprinkled in to keep the 
thing afloat. The members welcomed Amos but 
shrank from Dare. It was Amos who had the 
"makings," as it were. These queer-faced women 
and emaciated men so bent on redeeming their own 
souls that they were content to let the rest of man- 
kind go to the devil — ^all depressed Dare. 

She was given a sUght part in community house- 
work. The colony ate in the open unless rains 
interfered, at tables set with the plainest and scanti- 
est of food. McNab usually read aloud from his 
own writings while the meal was in progress. They 
had fasting periods and elaborate temple-rites to 
which Dare was not admitted. 

After a few days they were told that there had been 
a civihzation so perfect in its ordering that it was 
unbehevable in these troubled ages — and that this 
civilization had been located upon this very spot. 
Through sin, the civilization was physically de- 
molished, but its astral form remained above the 
erstwhile physical base. The present members of 
the cult had, in former lifetimes, been part and parcel 
of this earthly paradise. Therefore they had been 
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reassembled by McNab, once leader of the earlier 
civilization, and also then a sinner and the cause of 
its downfall, to reorganize upon the now desolate 
sand dimes, recreate the civilization as an example 
to the world, meantime repenting of their own folly. 
In time this miraculous civilization would prove a 
mecca for the sin-stained world who would seek re- 
demption at its f oimt. 

"I feel this is the truth," Amos told Dare as they 
stood alone on the shore. Amos had been told this 
mystery by McNab, Dare being excluded from the 
confidence. 

"Do you, dear?" she said, stroking his hand. He 
was such a child ! He had lost his assertiveness and 
the protectorship which no woman can bear to have 
denied her. He followed McNab as a dog heels his 
master, worked on the farm, attended temple meet- 
ings, did the tasks no one else cared to do, and he 
neglected Dare as much as possible. Just as he 
never mentioned Ladyfingers nowadays, he never 
mentioned has love for Dare, or any regret that 
things were not to her liking. He ignored her in the 
polite fashion McNab taught him. What McNab 
wanted was to separate Amos from Dare — ^because 
he knew Dare would never accept his mandates. 
Yet Dare's jewellery, the existence of which he had 
learned from Amos, must not be overlooked — they 
must procure that before Amos should abandon her. 
Therefore, Amos was a valuable asset. 
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Amos began quoting about the I-Am mind and 
the No mind and the wall between. Dare came 
up and laid her head on his shoulder — ^as she had 
used to do. 

"I love you," she said, childishly. It was like a 
sunbeam temporarily illuminating a dark spot. 

"Do you?" He forgot for an instant the temple 
seer who told him that certain souls must not be 
hampered by certain others. 

"If you could only beheve with me," he urged, 
"what a wonderful thing it would be! Tell me what 
you do believe " 

"What has that to do with imchanging love.'*" 
was her whimsical reply. "Tell me — ^will you take 
the final vows?" 

"Would you stay with me if I did?" 

"No." There was nothing threatening or un- 
certain about her refusal. 

Kissing her, he whispered: "I shall make you 
change." 

" That you can never do. I am convinced that cults 
requiring abnormal group-K ving, removed from proper 
responsibilities, recreation, create spiritual parasites 
and often physical degenerates. I do not think 
shirking from material tasks is the proper attitude 
for either philosopher or thinker. And surely this is 
both hiding and shirking — ^not solitude and sacrifice." 

Amos only smiled. 

"Besides," Dare added, courageously, "you have 
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seen little of worth-while people. Your life has been 
spent with the disgruntled bhnd ones. This man 
dazzles and surprises your intellect — ^he is a long way 
from reaching your soul. He seems a superb con- 
trast to the borax fields or the oil-coimtry. But were 
you to know men and women who do real things and 
lead quiet, sweet-scented lives, you would not fall 
prey to this hysteria. Promise me that before you 
take the final vows you will come with me into the 
world again — ^glimpse life from another viewpoint 
than McNab's. I beheve many men pass through 
such stages as this, some less violent than others — 
only their wives never tell on them!" 

Amos watched her intently. At this moment he 
was not the pretender McNab would have him, and 
a common-sense philosopher who had weathered 
sufficient storms to qualify him to guide other 
mariners. 

"How have you come to know this is not the 
truth?" he asked. 

"By knowing solitude and sacrifice," she an- 
swered. 

McNab appeared on the sand behind them, his 
bright, perverse eyes staring at Dare. 

"I summon you," he annoimced, holding out a 
hand to Amos. "At temple meditation came a 
vision which you shall share." 

Obediently Amos followed him. 

She did not learn for several days what the vision 
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was. More and more Dare kept to herself, patiently 
mending gray robes, peeling vegetables, writing ac- 
counts, acting as nurse for minor illnesses, and bearing 
with Amos as one listens to a man babbling imder an 
anesthetic. 

Then Amos told the secret. The time to enlarge 
the colony and induce some industrial enterprise to 
establish itself on the dunes was at hand. But fimds 
were needed. Every member must in some way 
raise a certain sum. Amos's wife had many imwom, 
vain jewels. Would she give them to the cause? 
Would Amos write to his wife's rich relations and 
ask aid? 

Curiously enough, it was at this very time that 
Martin wired he and Fanny were coming to Cali- 
fornia for a second honeymoon. They would reach 
San Francisco within ten days, dropping down to Del 
Monte shortly afterward. Would Dare send word 
to their city hotel when and where she would see 
them? 

At first Dare thought of hiding. She could not 
face them even as well as if they had swooped down 
upon Hangtown! That had been clean poverty, at 
worst, and a brief confession supplemented by a little 
crying would have cleared the atmosphere! But her 
present state was difficult to explain to such lotus- 
eaters as the Reids! Moreover, Dare knew Amos 
was not himself; they would call him a knave or a 
fool — which would only strengthen his loyalty to 
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McNab and his detennination to take those ^^ final 
vows." Dare could anticipate Martin's terse com- 
ment when McNab's plan was told him. It would 
be something like— 

"Nervy dog — ^what rot!'* 

And fiinally, slumping to the eternal feminine, 
''she had nothing fit to wear." 



CHAPTER X 

FlNNY had successfully cultivated the always- 
money-in-the-family air, and her arrival at 
the seaside resort was instantly counted an 
acquisition. Not once did Fanny look backward 
on her dizzy social climb. She might have been for- 
ever lost had she done so. Less and less were there 
hints of the former Fanny who had "a great deal of 
taste and all of it very bad/' as Madam Reid had 
once insisted. 

She inspected their suite with a regal air, insisted 
on some changes, installed cut flowers, and ordered 
something for Martin to drink. Then the Reids 
waited the arrival of the Larkins. 

The Reids' two children had been left at home. 
It was no effort for Fanny to sKp away for a second 
honeymoon. As yet, nothing was an effort for her. 
She was even successful in affecting the young-girl - 
at-her-first-party type of dressing. 

Fanny's family were "nicely settled," with never a 
discordant move to impede her social clambering. 
She was happy that Dare's husband had struck oil. 
Dare had written that Amos had sold his stock be- 
cause they could no longer endure camp and were 
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at the occult colony for a needed interlude. This 
Fanny did not understand. An occult colony was 
as reasonable to her mind as would have been a 
tiger for her baby's playfellow. ReUgion to Fanny 
meant a chance to meet the best people unaware. 
No one went to service more faithfully than she 
after returning from abroad. Martin never had to 
worry about his soul. If he would pay the pew-rent, 
Fanny would occupy the pew. But an occult colony 
— this nonplussed her. 

"They'll have to give an account of themselves,'* 
she told Martin as they sipped their wine. "I hope 
Dare isn't dowdy. If this occult thing soimds peppy, 
let's run down to see it." 

"But the food is siu« to be rummy," Martin pro- 
tested. 

"We will only motor over for the day," she assured 
him. "Hand me Dare's letter — ^I am sure she said 
they would come to-morrow." 

Martin obeyed. "To-morrow is right — ^and we 
must meet them." 

"It has been a long time since she has seen you, 
and she knows me only by letter." Fanny recalled 
her initial meeting with Dare. "It will be hard for 
her when we mention our children ! " 

Martin was re-reading the note. "Dear lady," 
he said, "I beheve Amos is a second-rater. Do you 
imagine I'd have you stay away from everyone for 
almost four years?" 
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Fanny looked out at the sea. "Do you ever won- 
der about failures?" A significant gleam came in 
her amber eyes. 

"Wow! Who is serious? No, I do not — unless 
they fail on my doorstep. Do you?'* 

"I'm beginning to — ^I find myself wondering about 
mobs/' she said, unexpectedly, "about the wonderful 
way they smash best-laid plans." 

"Mobs always mismanage; the only thing to do is 
keep 'em amused — if you don't, they begin taking 
an interest in poUtics. Rome fed and amused her 
mob " 



"And Rome- 
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"If you say another word, I'll make you do your 
Salome dance to convince me I've not married an 
intellectual fire-brand! Pick out the largest choco- 
late in sight and consider yourself in disgrace, young 
woman. The idea of dragging socialism into our 
second honeymoon! Why, you almost set me to 
thinking. By the way, I must order dinner. What 
shall it be?" 

"Chicken and creamed mushrooms." Fanny's 
interest veered back to the point where Martin would 
have it. "Sometimes," she added, "I'm afraid of 
growing too stout — ^I do love to eat, though!" 

"I'll sound the tocsin when I see any symptoms. 
Just now you are the most graceful ever. I'll tell 
you what we'll do — let us have dinner in our rooms 
as we used to in Paris." 
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"How lovely to belong to you!" Fanny said in 
gratitude. "I suppose you will spoil our girls as you 
do me. Won't they be lovely, by and by? I plan 
their comingK)ut parties, and how when wonderful 
men will love and marry them we must stand by and 
applaud. I see them in their wedding gowns, the 
church trimmed with orchids— nothing wiU be too 
splendid for them!'* 

"We'll let them go honeymooning while we open 
our wedding-cake boxes, remember? '* 

"What nonsense!*' Fanny laughed. "Well, please 
order the dinner while I don some gay misty thing. 
Do you know," she broke oflF abruptly, "I'm truly 
curious to see Dare? '* 

"Women are always curious," Martin replied. 

So the Reids passed the evening with waltz-music 
and Fanny's gay misty gown, the rich dinner and the 
wine. Things usually happened as they planned, 
because they could pay for them, and things which 
could be purchased were always the basis of their 
happiness. 

Dare and Amos had driven away from the colony 
to the small hotel where McNab had welcomed them 
ten months before. They were to spend the night 
here, catching a morning train for the resort. A 
constraint was upon them, each with vital yet dif- 
ferent purpose waiting for their journey's end. 
With Amos, McNab's influence had caused him to 
accept the latter's dramatic, neurotic viewpoint. 
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He felt this to be a sort of sacred mission, as McNab 
had taken pains to impress upon him. That it 
concerned worldly money deprived it in no way of 
its spiritual quality. 

And McNab needed money badly. The monthly 
stipends of his followers did not cover his increasing 
expenses, nor the things McNab wanted to do to en- 
large his field of endeavour — ^and also to please himself . 

Had Amos possessed money, he would have given 
it to McNab. But he was penniless, apart from ow- 
ing Dare. Dare had two hundred dollars, to his 
knowledge, and the jewellery still in Fanny's keeping. 
He would not ask her to sell the jewellery, but he 
would ask Reid, the man who toiled not, to spare the 
initial sum, since it would purify Reid's soul as well. 
With the overzealous spirit of the convert, Amos was 
keen to obtain the loan. 

Dare welcomed the plan, although opposing it. 
It hinted of the end. Either Amos would abandon 
her and take his final vows, or he would be dis- 
illusioned, and they would both leave the colony. 

In contrast to the Reids' evening. Dare and Amos 
walked by the ocean while the stars clambered to 
their place and shone down upon them protectingly. 
They scarcely spoke to each other, conscious that 
when two persons are at cross-purposes, words only 
deepen the misunderstanding, whereas silence and 
the relief of physical striding over great waste spaces 
bring about a finer harmony. 
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Returning to the inn, Amos said gently: ^^Your 
cousins will think you shabby." 

"That does not matter — when I stop to think of all 
the other things." 

"They will blame me," he added, "unless they 
comprehend the life-work I am undertaking." 

Dare smiled. Although she had not seen Martin 
and Fanny for years, she felt she knew what their 
attitude would be. 

"If he refuses, McNab will be crushed," Amos 
urged; then he cried out, pettishly: "Don't smile — 
you treat me as if I were a sick child." 

"Perhaps I am correct in treating you that way," 
Dare returned. "If Martin refuses, McNab will 
find someone else." Dare went on sewing flowers 
on her hat. 

"He knows no one else; his life is far apart from 
that of the idle rich," Amos defended. 

"If he refuses, will you take final vows and leave 
me?" Dare's hands trembled as she put the ques- 
tion thus bluntly. 

"I won't cross bridges ahead of time," Amos 
answered. But he had resolved that this should be 
his course of action. 

The Reids did not recognize Dare when she stepped 
from the train. There was a pause which expressed 
such pitying, indignant emotions that the atmos- 
phere seemed charged with stinging arrows. Martin 
covered the confusion by saying Dare was so tiny, no 
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wonder he overlooked her. And so this was Amos! 
Well, they were delighted. Where was their luggage? 
Ah, the one suitcase! 

In leather-coloured linen with amusingly bouffant 
hips and a black cape and shiny straw hat, Fanny be- 
trayed her thoughts. 

^^Good heavens. Dare," she exclaimed as she kissed 
her, "whatever have they done to you!'' And to 
herself: "I thought they were hotel employees 
come to work." 

Blushing angrily, she greeted Amos; and somehow 
they drove to the hotel, where the Reids scuttled 
their guests upstairs and made a quick revision of 
their plans. It woidd never do to take them about — 
this shabby, white-faced young woman and her 
equally shabby husband. They could eat in their 
rooms; and should the Larkins stay but a day, it 
woidd be just as well; the Reids were keen on doing 
the Grand Cafion, anyway, and this would give them 
extra time. 

Ten minutes after Dare and Fanny were alone, 
Fanny realized the pitiful deceit which she both 
resented and forgave. That she understood was not 
to be expected. Dare had married a worthless man, 
and she was a weak fool. Why had she allowed her- 
self to get the worst of things? Fanny saw her duty 
clearly, a rather pleasant duty of patronizing Dare, 
taking her away from "this brute" and securing 
for her some nice, God-forsaken position such as 
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educated women often hold. What would everyone 
say? Fanny was "simply stunned," as she told Dare 
who answered quietly: 

**Letters are futile. I never even tried to write the 
truth. You can describe a jewellery robbery by letter 
but not a crisis of — shall we say the soul? Just now 
Amos is going through a hard, vague period— I do not 
fully understand it, but I am patient, which helps 
greatly. Everything goes whir-whir in my head 
when I try to explain to you — ^as if all the words in the 
dictionary spilled out at our feet and I tried to pick 
them up in proper order!" 

"Martin will put him in his place," was Fanny's 
majestic assurance. "Isn't it strange how a girl 
circumstanced as you once were and one like myself 
can have changed places so completely? I was 
thinking of Martin's mother. How merciful it is she 
was spared this knowledge ! " 

Here Dare realized that women must either mother 
or else play the old cat-and-mouse game. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE "family luncheon" resolved itself into a 
curious affair of mixed purposes. The only 
mutually satisfactory elements were the food 
and the setting, which lessened the tension some-' 
what. 

Martin felt it to be a bothersome job — ^this "ditch- 
ing of Amos." And of course Amos must be ditched, 
because he had robbed Dare of youth and charm. 
Martin wished he had an assistant to do it for him. 

He welcomed the arrival of the cordials. He 
wondered if they had better decoy Amos away, then 
persuade Dare that to elope with them was her duty 
and merely send Amos a letter telling him his place — 
and how best to keep it. Martin was not "up to 
scenes" when they concerned real things. He en- 
joyed Fanny's storms over an added pound of 
avoirdupois or her crying for a new possession, for 
they amused him. Something about the strong- 
faced man with such strange blue eyes, who ate 
sparingly and spoke in monosyllables, warned Martin 
that ditching Amos might be a life-sized job. How- 
ever, it could be managed — ^money can do anything. 

"The Hendersons ask for you," Fanny was saying. 

190 
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Fm quite chummy with them — they adore our 
babies. Ella was engaged to an awful sort of man, 
and the family broke it off/' She glanced at Amos 
who was watching the dancing surf. "Betty is 
engaged to Van Curler — do you remember him?" 

"Of course, we were in the same dancing-class for 
years/' Dare answered. It was like unlocking the 
door to the past, always a dangerous adventure. 
"How are AHce Sloan and her little family?" 

"They came in for money, on the Sloan side, and 
built the loveliest new house — spent thousands in 
rugs. I was with her when she bought them. I 
came home as discontented as if Martin had made 
me use rag carpets," Fanny laughed. 

"Had to unbelt my roll to a fearful extent in 
favour of a rug-dealer," Martin admitted, delighted 
the conversation had taken on a familiar flavour. 

"She has no taste — but then — ^neither had I at one 
time," Fanny added, with honesty. "But I flatter 
myself that I have now — even to hanging pictures." 

"And Bly Scottswood?" said Dare, softly. 

"Your old beau?" — shaking a finger at Dare. 
"He has never married and has gone in for motoring. 
What do you think of that for devotion? He has 
the loveUest new car, a perfect little duplex apart- 
ment inside. I am mad about it, and my next birth- 
day won't be a birthday at all unless I can match 
Spotty's car with one of my own." 

Dare's cheeks were flushed; she seemed to have 
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slipped back to the old days. Fanny was bubbling 
with gossip. Occasionally she looked at Amos, but 
he continued to stare at the sea, his reactions a 
mystery. 

**When Molly McLane actually wept because you 
did not write her," Fanny was saying, "I did not 
know what to say. Molly and I are in charge of the 
Saturday Morning Current Topics Club; we had a 
wonderful season — you know, women are really 
beginning to be serious." 

'And my old blue room?" Dare asked, wistfully. 
'A guest-room now," Martin answered, and smiled 
at her, "for * very special guests, ' as old Priestly used 
to define them. I know someone who will occupy 
it soon. More wine — ^Amos?" asked Martin. 

Amos shook his head. 

Of course she was not going back to the old blue 
room — ^she knew Martin would urge her to do so — 
any more than Amos was going to stay with McNab. 
Yet she enjoyed pretending that she was — ^just for 
one golden hour. 

Fanny, in startling green-and-silver embroideries, 
a red satin cape flung over her chair, seemed a danger- 
ous personage to Dare, no longer a merely stunning 
clothes-tree. There were depths within depths in 
those strange amber eyes, and somehow Dare recoiled 
as she looked into them. Martin seemed on the order 
of a stuffed and mounted animal in a hallway, she 
told herself whimsically. Nothing mattered except 
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food, fun, and Fanny! As she estimated what re- 
mained in the world of her family, she knew that 
Fanny's eye kept remarking her own unmanicured, 
ungroomed self — and the old-style dress, which 
sagged a trifle. 

Fanny could never understand, because she had 
not served. Dare remembered certain particularly 
sordid incidents or tasks connected with the time 
spent in Hangtown — and contrasted them with 
Fanny's chatter about her last season's dinners and 
bridge luncheons. What a warp and woof it all was! 

So the afternoon sped along, and when they put on 
motor things for their drive, Fanny wondered if after 
all it was their duty to rescue this Dare from Amos. 
Dare seemed so weak, so indifferent. She would be 
glad to replenish her wardrobe — ^but could she endure 
such a queer person always by her? She would talk 
it over with Martin, who would do as she said — so 
there was no need to worry. As for Amos, Fanny 
admitted secretly that in evening clothes he might 
be "a good-looking thing." 

That evening, when the Reids were alone, Fanny 
broached the subject. She said she had "fairly 
bullied Dare into wearing a Uttle silk dress down 
to dinner," having remodelled it hastily with a great 
slashing of scissors and papers of pins. Amos's suit 
was a nondescript thing, and with his careless man- 
ner, he passed for one of those "self-made Westem- 



ers. 
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"Nothing much can be done," Fanny decided, 
stroking Martin's cheek. "It would interfere terri- 
bly with our plans if we made ourselves responsible 
for Dare's leaving him. Those quiet-looking men 
sometimes do queer things. If you start Amos in 
business, you must be prepared to vouch for him; 
and think what that might mean." 

Tired from overeating and the drive, Martin 
complacently agreed. "I'll have a word with Dare 
to-morrow," he said, "and I'll loan Amos enough to 
start him at something and provide properly for his 
wife. I believe he is fond of her, but you're right — 
they are not our sort. Read me the rest of that 
story, Fanny, will you?" 

Amos told Dare his decision to ask the Reids to 
visit the colony, where McNab's super-intelligence 
would certainly achieve the desired result. Dare 
was willing; she knew how Martin would turn aside 
the request with flippant yet decisive comment. 

The next morning Martin managed to go walking 
on the beach with Dare, since Amos had gone for a 
hike and Fanny was content to have her breakfast 
served in bed. 

"What sort is he?" Martin began abruptly. "Do 
you want to get away? I'll help you, if you say the 
word. Whatever made you do it, anyway?" Hav- 
ing said this, Martin felt it was Dare's "lookout" 
and not his, whatever might come to pass. He had 
extended the life-line, so to speak. 
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Dare tried to explain. "I don't want to leave 
him; he is my husband," she insisted. "This 
religious phase will pass — ^it corresponds to a man 
taking a drug. This man McNab is half -knave, half- 
seer — ^and sometimes more one than the other, and 
he has Amos at his mercy. Something will reveal 
his knavery some time, and Amos will recoil. Then 
we will begin all over again. You have not seen the 
real Amos, with his bad temper and his egotism, his 
dominant will and his bitterness of heart — ^but my 
Amos!" She flung back her head. 

"Gad," ejacidated Martin, "I should think you'd 
let him be somebody else's Amos after that descrip- 
tion." 

Dare smiled. "That can all change," was her 
answer, "and to leave him now would be a coward's 
trick. McNab has neither morals nor Umitations; he 
would demand a blood sacrifice if his frenzy inclined 
that way. He can be both ape and angel all in an 
hour. When Amos breaks with him, it is my duty 
to be beside him — ^to help him — ^if I can. So come 
to the dunes and refuse McNab." 

Amos was walking toward them; the morning sun- 
shine made him seem more oldish, though his eyes 
were keen with nervous energy. 

"Martin will visit McNab," Dare called out to 
save him the asking. "We can motor over to-day." 

Amos grasped Martin's hand. "You will meet a 
super-man," he declared. 



CHAPTER Xn 

THE Reids' reaction to the settlement was a 
feeling that it was all a "lark." They were 
aghast, however, that these people abandoned 
everyday ties to live as McNab directed. 

That one woman considered herself the **psycho- 
logical key " to her family and was working out their 
salvation scientifically by her withdrawal from the 
world, although the family sent her fifty dollars a 
month for the pleasure of her absence; that another 
claimed herself to be the reincarnation of Du Bany 
and was busy repenting the way of all flesh; or that 
this long-haired man sphtting rails beUeved himself 
possessed of devils needing to be exorcised; that the 
blind hunchback was called "prophet" and through 
him were received many sacred messages — ^all this 
appealed to the Reids as "immense stuff." They 
also concluded at once that Amos was a fit candidate 
for a sanitarium. 

Between Fanny and McNab developed an instant 
and dangerous attraction. Dare sensed it as she 
watched them stare at each other, half in admiration 
and half in scorn. It was a curious tableau — the 
gaimt man in gray robes studying the handsome 
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woman who smiled at him as if to say: ^^Foor old 
thing, you've as much chance of being normal as a 
man has to be favoured by the people after being 
favoured by the king." 

They scarcely spoke, however. Amos planned 
that the Reids should remain overnight; he saw no 
reason why they woidd not be comfortable in a 
cabin. He wanted Martin to feel the full fervour of 
McNab's personality. Fanny, too, must be thrilled 
by the women's devotions. Finally, since Amos had 
been trusted with this high mission, he must not 
fail. 

But when the men proceeded to the temple for a 
quiet talk, and Fanny saw Dare's cabin, she settled 
the length of their stay without delay. 

"Thank goodness our car will get us back by mid- 
night, even if the roads are bad!" she exclaimed. 
"Dare, whatever is happening to you?" 

She gazed at the poverty-stricken cabin. There 
was a bed and some chairs, strips of straw matting, 
religious mottoes of McNab's pinned on the walls, a 
wretched fireplace, a book-shelf of volumes pertain- 
ing to the occult, and a vase of wild flowers. That 
was all. 

"Where are your own things — ^your wedding-gifts, 
your books?" she added. "My dear, how long do 
you intend to stand this? I'd be frightened to death 
by those gray lunatics — ^for lunatics they are, and 
your husband is one of them. We ought to send a 
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doctor to take Amos by force. Your life may be in 
danger. Stranger things have happened than '' 

Dare raised a protesting hand as she smiled. She 
was thinking of the altar built under the oak trees 
where McNab held Mayday rites and made blood 
sacrifices of baby lambs to lesser deities. It was 
useless to tell Fanny of these things, Fanny who 
sparkled with diamonds and whose attendance at 
divine worship consisted of rustling up the aisle 
and bowing an aigretted head in momentary prayer 
upon entering the most expensive pew in the church. 
Dare could comprehend Fanny's existence — ^for she 
had once been of it. 

This will not last," she said. 
You certainly have married a queer person," 
Fanny declared. "I think such places should be 
suppressed by the Government. I imagine this Mc- 
Nab is a madman and impostor — and yet, as I saw 
him, I pictured him wearing evening-dress, standing 
in a ballroom to select the yoimgest and loveliest 
woman he could fascinate and wreck! He could do 
it. He seems a devil personified — ^I shall always call 
him Friend Lucifer!" Fanny's cheeks were flushed. 
McNab's personality had charmed her even as it 
repulsed. 

"I dare say he has done just that," Dare admitted* 
"He is the black sheep of an excellent family. As 
for Amos — something will break the spell. There 
are final vows he woidd have to take were he to re- 
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main here. Amos fancies he will pledge himself, but 
I know better." Dare's face was maternal in its 
tenderness. "And I also know that if McNab were 
left a fortune, he would not establish a physical base 
for the astral civilization supposedly above these 
dimes, but would hie to town to seek out the ball- 
room you pictured. For he is nothing but a great 
lie — and at the moment Amos is a great tangle." 

"And you need a beauty-doctor and some clothes," 
Fanny supplemented. "By the way, you have 
never sent for Madam Reid's jewellery — I was going 
to oflFer to buy it." 

"I'd rather not," Dare answered quietly; "please 
keep it a little longer." 

"Will you wear it to dazzle these erratics, or has 
McNab a few idols and expects someone to hang 
offerings on their necks? A wise thing your aimt put 
your money in trust — but you better let me buy the 
things, for I'll pay you every penny they are worth." 

Dare was not to be won over. " I'd rather do noth- 
ing for the present; things are so uncertain," she 
said. 

Martin stopped the "game" in the same fashion 
that a man refuses to tip musicians on a ferry-boat. 

He "took in" the entire scheme, silent as to dis- 
approval. In due time McNab bore down upon him 
with the suggestion that he loan money to establish 
the industry." 
Not interested, thanks," was Martin's laconic 
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reply, and he asked as to trout-fishing in the Santa 
Cruz Mountains with scarcely a pause. At Me- 
Nab's second appeal he looked indifferently at him 
and remarked that he must be getting on, as his wife 
would probably want to leave as soon as dinner was 
over. 

Had McNab worn a dress-suit as Fanny had 
pictured, he would have forced Martin to his terms, 
because anything dressed in the fashion Martin 
approved of always won his attention. But he re- 
fused to consider shabbiness in any form. McNab 
realized this a trifle too late; he was angry that he 
had had no clue as to how to approach this lazy 
materialist with a fast-increasing waist-line. He 
was angry because Dare had not told him the means 
of approach. He should have resiurected his world- 
liness for the time being and have impressed the 
Reids — ^particularly Fanny, with her dangerous, 
smoldering eyes. McNab knew he would never 
forget Fanny — ^nor her undeveloped, savage mind. 

The Reids ate with the colony and enjoyed it — 
because they knew they were going to leave im- 
mediately afterward. Fanny contributed ten dollars 
to the printing-fund and Martin ten dollars to some- 
thing else, and they bought some postal views of the 
place. They kissed Dare and urged her to visit them 
in that vague manner which people use when they 
are not overly keen on the invitation's being ac- 
cepted; and they shook hands with Amos and tried 
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to impress upon him that Dare needed a return to 
civilization. Surely their duty had ended with the 
memory of an impossible vegetarian meal in company 
with gray-gowned lunatics chattering of aura and 
astral and one's former lifetimes! 

"It gave me the creeps," said Fanny as the car 
shot away. 

Mighty stupid, wasn't it?" Martin responded. 

Did you catch cold?" 
No, but my dress is ruined. I'm sure I always 
see both sides of a question, but no one ought to be 
expected to take maniacs seriously, not even a rather 
attractive one!" 

"I'll write Amos when we get to the city," Martin 
concluded, "and send him enough to take them out 
of the hole. Then we'll see. If that doesn't work 
out to everyone's satisfaction, I'll send someone out 
to get Dare." 

"And he really thought you would loan them 
money ! " mused Fanny as she searched in the car for 
a thermos of cocktails. 

"It was suggested to me as being a special sort of 
favour — ^to give me the opportunity, you see — ^and 
I'm always wary of that kind of chance. You won't 
worry about any of it, will you?" Here he rejoiced 
at the discovered thermos bottle. 

"Oh, no," Fanny said, lightly. "I used every 
argument I could. It is Kke those well-bred women 
to be stubborn unto death over something hopeless 
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and smile when they are tortured. Thank goodness, 
I am common clay. If my husband should suddenly 
turn turtle and become convinced he had an advanced 
soul or something awful and went to live in a sand- 
box and wear a gray pinafore, I wouldn't waste good 
tears on him — not little Fanny!" She handed 
Martin a second cocktail. 

Despite the chauflFeur's presence, Martin kissed 
her. The sand dunes were forgotten. 

After the Reids left, a rift came between Amos and 
McNab, the latter resenting his lost opportunity, 
and Amos smarting imder his defeat. Amos went 
to work in the community laimdry the day following. 
McNab asked Dare to clean the temple! It was no 
harder work than many things she had done, but 
she rebelled at the suggestion. She regarded the 
temple as a place of pretense, a mere outlet for 
misguided neurotics with whom she had scant 
patience. 

Upon her refusal, McNab called Amos into counsel. 
He told him his wife required discipline — an un- 
pleasant glint in his faun-eyes as he suggested that he 
supply the need, and in public. 

McNab overstepped his own power. Dare was 
Amos's wife, upon whom he had vented temper and 
moods, admitted his weaknesses and denied his 
virtues as do many husbands. She had known 
both his debased and his tender self, his cleverness 
and his stupidity — there was little left for speculation 
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regarding Dare's knowledge of her husband. Yet 
Amos loved her. 

He told McNab that Dare did not belong to the 
colony. She was subject to none of its laws. This 
infuriated McNab. If Dare was not one of them, he 
hastened to add, now that Amos's year of novitiate 
was ending he must decide between his wife and the 
cause. But to this Amos would not listen. The 
mental anesthetic was losing its power, or perhaps 
the Reids' materialism had been applied to a good 
purpose. 

Dare must not go without him, he said; nor would 
he remain without Dare. More time must elapse; 
had not McNab laid stress on the fact that one can- 
not hurry salvation as one can a bellboy? 

Thus Dare scored a triumph — and one for Amos. 
They never mentioned the incident; it was one of 
those barriers which rise between the closest of friends 
or wedded lovers, about which there is nothing more 
to be said lest it create useless discord. 

When Martin's check reached Amos, Dare knew 
the final struggle was at hand. Debts were annoying 
McNab; the colony resources were far from adequate 
to meet them. The colony mail was opened by 
McNab and distributed or censored according to 
his judgment. McNab had read Martin's letter, 
and he coveted the check — a check of four figures. 
Then he put the letter into Amos's hands and tried 
his power over Amos and against Dare, while Dare, 
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like many tired young wives, waited quietly for the 
outcome. If Amos chose to stay, she would go. If 
he chose to go, there rose in her heart the hope of a 
brighter to-morrow. 

Amos showed her the letter and admitted his wish 
to help McNab. 

"It would be stealing," she said, "and I should 
never consent to it. The money is to be used for a 
new beginning. Come, Amos, are you not ready to 
be yourself?" 

"You seem a little old woman," he told her. 
** Where do you gather your wisdom?" 

"You want to know? Some from having been 
your bride-partner in the patent-medicine fiasco, 
some from Fanny, some from watching you at your 
worst; and tears have taught me much. These 
people have helped me glean the truth — ^so has 
McNab, but not in the way he would like to believe 
he should help me. And most of all I learned from 
Jimmie and from being Little Ladyfingers's mother." 

"I must please you," he said, disconnectedly. 
"I know you feel this to be wrong " 

"So will you." 

"You do mental work against me." 

"McNab has given you an argument for every 
argument offered; he has schck)led you like a parrot. 
What do you know of * mental work? ' " 

He did not answer. 

"Leave here for a year; you have served your 
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novitiate; get the contrast with the world again 
before you decide. Have you forgotten your prom- 
ise? This money gives you the opportunity." 

Dare was close to him, her gray gown emphasized 
the grayness of her eyes and lent a duskiness to her 
hair which would coil childishly about her head. 
She seemed a fairy godmother appearing at the last 
stroke of twelve. She was Ladyfingers^s breathless 
yoimg mother — ^Dare» the star-dust girl who "was 
not afraid of anything," also the silent woman wait- 
ing stoically in the dimes. All these personaUties 
were blending into just his wife. 

He kissed her as a pledge. "I will tell him," he 
promised. To Amos this making of brittle, detailed 
plans was an unwise thing — better to have a forceful 
purpose and abide by some higher intelligence to 
supply the petty happenings of each day. But 
Dare must be considered. They would go back into 
the world for a year. 

He told McNab and saw the religious mask drop, 
revealing the spirit of greed. Amos must not leave, 
McNab commanded. Dare was wrong; she was 
possessed of evil and she must be dealt with. Should 
Amos leave the dunes, McNab would curse him and 
his wife; the rest of the colony would curse them. 
The thought of the money escaping his fingers 
maddened the leader; his eyes were bits of Kve coals. 

He forbade Amos to leave on penalty of never 
being permitted to return. Then a change came 
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over Amos — ^his temper, long since dormant, found 
expression once more, and in a furious, clarifying 
outburst, he told McNab he would go and no man 
should gainsay him. 

McNab then began his chanting curse. As he 
spoke, the asthma lent an added effect to the effort. 
Gasps choked and throttled him; his face purpled, 
and his neck swelled. The colony rushed to watch 
the scene — but McNab was beyond control. Anger 
to a maniacal degree controlled him and ordered his 
speech and actions. For the first time Amos saw him 
as the egotistical creature, now devil and now hero by 
turn, that he was. He who sought the expression 
of spirituality, who stood in priestly robes to absorb 
** divine rays," grovelled now in the sand — a pitiful 
but no less dangerous creature. 

Amos and Dare selected an inn in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains, a restful spot where little else save the 
tinkle of sheep-bells, the lap4ap of a mountain stream, 
and sunshine streaming through age-old redwoods 
was to disturb them. Being off-season, there were 
few guests to comment on this strange couple, so 
startled, it would seem, at the "sure-enough things 
of life." Dare had won, and she must be magnani- 
mous. And they had Martin's carelessly bestowed 
money from which good things must come to pass. 

After a month of rest, with hiking for their day- 
time progranmie and quiet evenings before an open 
fire. Dare and Amos were ready to face again the 
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problem of making a living. Amos appeared im- 
patiently grateful to Martin, and eager to work and 
forget, proud of Dare and wanting everything to be 
quite all right. 

Dare realized she was tired, for waiting is the 
hardest thing women are called upon to endure. 
Time asserted itself — she realized she was nearing 
twenty-nine, that it was true men usually made 
conditions and women managed to Uve under them 
as best they could. And when Amos optimistically 
decided upon a Middle West town as his field of 
endeavour, instead of resurrecting hope. Dare suc- 
cumbed to a vague and somewhat dreary wondering. 



CHAPTER Xm 

NOT long after the Larkins came to Carverville 
Dare began to suspect that the finest thing 
in this life is the promise of something be- 
yond it. She came to this friendly town with hopes 
as high and joyous as "flying flags." Now a number 
of conditions presented themselves which seemed 
drflScult. 

The first thing she was obliged to learn was the dis- 
regard of truth. Her neighboiu' women concealed 
their woes and wrongs and pretended fiboancial 
prosperity and domestic happiness. This was new 
to Dare. In her aunt's home there had been little to 
conceal* Camp-life, too, was a veritable open f ormn 
for wrongs and comparisons of the various "mi- 
kados' ** wrong-doings. It was one thing to write a 
bold lie back home, while waiting for one's mikado 
to tumble in drunk and brutal with the neighbours 
as sympathetic onlookers, and quite another thing 
to have the home people know the truth of affairs yet 
make yoiu* next-door neighbour believe that your 
hamburger-steak dinner was roast lamb, your silk 
dress new and not dyed, and yoiu* husband a manager 
rather than a poorly paid clerk. 

148 
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Underneath this pretense were wrongs which 
Dare saw with the eyes of one who has braved camp- 
life and life amid the dunes. It gave her tolerance 
as well as contempt for the pretenders. The women 
did not like her. Dare could not pretend in this 
fashion. If she had no silk petticoats, she did not 
stoop to buying rustly imitations; nor did she care 
to say reconstructed stones were real jewels, or that 
her husband urged her to have a maid but she found 
them more bother than they were worth. 

Yet it was all a relief after the tense year under 
McNab's domination. Amos was ashamed of that 
year, because now he was realizing that it had been 
a symptom of an addled mind. If he could have 
done so, he would have gladly blamed Dare for 
having gone into the colony, on the theory that 
" women are always taken in by queer stuflF." Fortu- 
nately, no one in the town knew about the Larkins, 
except that Amos must have had some capital, be- 
cause he looked about town to find a safe investment 
and finally decided on a garage and service-station. 

According to the women, ^'Mrs. Larkin was 
queer '* ; she did not care about anything very much 
except treating every rosebush in her yard as if it 
were a member of her family. She was not orthodox; 
she refused to gossip, and she could not be shocked — 
a strange thing this last; to their minds it was omi- 
nous of many possibilities. Clothes meant little 
to her, and she did not deny that her husband was 
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poor. After a few invitations to sewing-circles, she 
was let severely alone. 

When Amos decided to buy out the garage and 
service-station. Dare made no protest. The surest 
way for Amos to test his own wisdom was to risk his 
money. 

"It cannot help but be a good thing," he declared, 
enthusiastically. "See for yourself." Whereupon 
he began an elaborate explanation of storage and 
repair fees, transient repairs, gasoline and sundries, 
sales of automobile accessories, and in time becoming 
agent for some standard make of machine. Carver- 
ville was on the State highway, and a garage man 
could not fail to make a living. The auto industry 
was as yet in its infancy. 

"But are you a garage man?" Dare murmured. 

"Why not?" He knew he was not trained for 
any particular work and therefore resented the 
question. 

"There are tricks in all trades." 

" The same tricks. Dare — and I have learned them 
in selling typewriters and in prospecting in Death 
Valley. I know what to look out for — so you need 
have no worry. I'll do the office work, so there can 
be no errors; and you will look over the books, won't 
you?" 

Remembering the patent-medicine fiasco. Dare 
smiled. 

"I'd like to settle here," he continued; "it strikes 



it 
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me as a town with big possibilities. We are near 
enough to Chicago to enjoy ourselves, and far enough 
away to have a little of the country life we always 
wanted, not the uncivilized, undeveloped country, 
but the real cow-and-chicken variety. If this 
garage is a go, I shall open a branch in the next town 
and so on — that is the way to do. Watch us grow ! " 
He was boyishly enthusiastic. 

"You must learn the business," she urged. "Un- 
less you know as much as your mechanic, he will have 
the upper hand." 

Don't be pessimistic." 

I am not — ^I am neutral. I will do everything 
to help you succeed. But I am afraid I cannot be 
enthusiastic." 

I don't know that I blame you," he admitted; 
only this time it is the right start. Fll pay back 
Martin fast enough — ^for I don't relish being be- 
holden to him. We will buy a machine ourselves be- 
fore long — queer thing for a garage man not to own a 
car." 

"We must make friends," she urged. "You need 
people very badly — ^people who know more than you 
and who have not crossed mental mid-channels." 

"I'm not going to flunk — don't worry. We will 
rent any old house for now, and build or buy later. 
That won't matter to you, will it? " 

**Almost anything would seem wonderful after " 

"Yes, yes, I know — ^and. Dare" — ^he was awk- 
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ward in his semi-confession — "I think Little Lady- 
fingers's going out ahnost did for me — ^started the 
twist that sent me over to McNab. I'd have never 
listened to him in my sober senses — ^I don't want to 
talk about it, either, if you don't mind. It seems as 
if it must have happened to someone else instead of 
myself." 

"We won't talk of it," she promised. 

The garage deal was "closed"; a four-room cottage 
with a chunk of porch was rented and furnished. 
Dare's few possessions unpacked, and the Larkins 
were at home. 

After four months of life in Carverville Dare 
realized how much the rich and the poor have in 
common, none of which the smug middles, lacking 
humour and imagination, can comprehend because 
of the absurd lengths to which both the rich and the 
poor will go. 

The town bored her. She had easier living 
conditions, and Amos was in a more amiable and 
steady frame of mind than ever before; yet she could 
have dashed out of the insuflFerably self-satisfied Kttle 
place and never returned. There was something 
about the getting up of combination grocery orders, 
the gossip about brides, the purchase of parlour suites 
on the installment plan, which caused Dare to rebel 
because she dared not laugh. 

The town needed fresh air, she said to Amos, who 
jokingly responded that all any one did at his garage 
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was help themselves to free air. Dare wisely kept 
the books. She knew Amos was being cheated. His 
mechanic cheated him, as did his customers; he 
quarrelled with his mechanic and his mechanic's 
helper, who left and were replaced by others equally 
unscrupulous. He had to admit his knowledge of an 
automobile was Umited to reciting the names of the 
mechanical parts, meting out gasoUne and oil and 
changing a tire. Soon everyone was aware of this. 

Writing to Martin, Amos painted a glowing picture 
of success, to which Martin dictated a vague note of 
congratulation, while Fanny sent another box of 
secondhand clothing and a letter telling of her social 
triumphs. 

The letter angered Amos. 

"They will be disappointed if I don't end in jail,'* 
he declared. "Oh, yes, they will — ^and I'd like to 
know what Martin would have done if he had not 
been left his money — and what was Fanny but an 
East Side stenographer with plenty of red hair and 
vampire smiles? It is certainly humiliating to have 
to accept favours!'* Whereupon he lapsed into 
moody silence. 

There had been a time when Dare would have 
neglected everything to cry or to argue Amos out of 
his convictions, but now she continued whatever she 
was doing, with apparently no mental unrest — what 
she thought was her own concern. 

Amos did not give way to temper now; he was 
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merely irritable. Once he upbraided Dare for not 
being more friendly with the neighbours. 

"They seem pleasant people," he defended. "I 
notice them when they go out, and their children 
look well cared for. You are an odd soul — ^never to 
make friends or be lonesome." 

I made friends in camp," she defended. 
They all hated to see you leave," he admitted. 
Then he dropped the subject. 

For that matter, Amos made no men friends. He 
always had a crowd of hangers-on about the garage, 
halfway disreputable town characters with time to 
bum, who amused or irritated him by turns. He 
knew the business men to speak to, and his few 
customers, but that was all. He refused to identify 
himself with a church, as did Dare, and he did not 
join any lodge. Infrequently he took Dare to 
Chicago when he needed more supplies, but these 
trips were most unsatisfactory and lonesome, with 
Amos lamenting their lack of money "to do things 
right." 

The rustle of spring was in the robin's-egg-blue 
dress which Amos made her buy, but not in her heart 
when Dare, on Easter Sunday, strolled into the 
country, Amos being busy at the garage. They were 
to go to the hotel for their dinner, later on, a meagre 
kind of holiday, but the best they could afford. 

Pausing near a wooden cross which marked the 
entrance to a foreigner's farm. Dare watched a flock 
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of sheep gather about it, all unconscious that they 
presented a loved, time-worn allegory. What next? — 
she found herself thinking. 

She must either take root in the town, become 
allied with its aims and interests, or she must find 
a personal life elsewhere. She analyzed her state 
of mind. At first she had believed in Amos, and so 
personal existence had not mattered greatly. In 
the oil-fields she had been neglected and abused by 
him; so personal existence had no opportunity. In 
the sand dunes she had had to stand guard over him 
— so she had no time for a personal existence. But 
here, where he was established in what he considered 
a satisfactory business, she found herself stagnating. 
She must have something from without four walls as 
a preventive of this condition. 

When she returned she was surprised to find that 
Amos was at home. He had returned because he was 
angry and discouraged, and now doubly irritated at 
finding Dare was out. He was sitting in the chair 
by the window, and when she came in, he began 
without delay : 

"This town is nothing but crooks. Don't ever 
tell me a small place is to be desired — ^just as many 
sneaks and thieves and hypocrites as in a metropolis. 
I'm done out of hundreds, and I can't do anything 
about it. Because I haven't pussyfooted around 
with church members, I'll have no sympathy, I 
suppose — ^maybe I'll be suspected, too." 
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It seemed the head mechanic had absconded some- 
time during the night and taken with him a valuable 
car that had been left in the garage for storage. 
Amos must make good — ^no question of that; and his 
insurance only provided for fire. 

He had discovered this pleasant situation shortly 
after he opened up the garage, and had worked as 
long as his self-control permitted. It had been a 
busy Sunday. Then he came home to let rage 
have its full sway with Dare as spectator. That 
she was not home was all that was needed for the 
explosion. 

Methodically, Dare shut all the windows — ^the 
houses were close together, and Amos's voice carried 
well. Then she waited until it was over. Of course, 
it was unfortunate, and Amos should have had 
burglary insurance; she had urged it — did he re- 
member? She wished she could recover the car and 
punish the thief, but he must remember that she 
was in no way responsible for the affair. She sat 
and listened to his strange mixture of angry bitter- 
ness and childish grief, her soul shivering. And it 
was Easter Sunday. 

She remembered so many other Easter Sundays, 
with flowers sent by admirers — church with its 
flowery, musical loveliness — ^an afternoon of drives — 
moonlight — Chappy dreams ! 

Amos exhausted every profane epithet he knew; 
he was helpless to excuse himself, so he roared 
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out to Dare unlovely things which only men's 
wives have to hear — ^and forget if they are to con- 
tinue to love them. As she listened, the glint of her 
silk dress seemed a mockery; she should be wearing 
the ragged calicoes Jimmie used to adopt. 

In the midst of Amos's tirade she realized that he 
was acting as he had used to do in Hangtown, though 
they were in a civilized conununity now with certain 
standards to maintain. She rose up in the middle 
of his wild protests. 

"Stop!" she said, sternly. "Do you hear me?" 
She was trembling so she could hardly stand — she was 
glad they had no children to witness such a scene; 
at least she was spared that. 

"Get out of my way — ^I'm going to the hotel," he 
said thickly. 

"You shall not leave this house." 

"I want a drink." 

" Youcannothave it — ^you arenottobe trusted " 

"Get out of my way!" He pushed her aside. 

"If you leave here and go to the hotel, you need 
not come back," she warned; "besides, you have 
merely raved — without asking my advice or what 
to do." She was breathing as if exhausted. All 
at once the shame of having neighbours know of 
the scene had come upon her; it was unendurable, 
shameful. 

"I want whisky, not your advice — ^you'll believe 
you've married a failure now, won't you? Just to 
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oblige me — ^believe it. Get out of my way!*' His 
voice was ominous. 

"Take my money," she begged, hardly knowing 
what she said; it was her last play — so she thought 
at this crisis. "Take it and begin again.'' 

"Your bank of chicken-feed " 

"IVe other money you know nothing of — ^Aunt 
Esther left it in trust, but I can borrow on it, and you 
can pay your debt and start again. Don't let them 
see you like this — ^we are in the world now, not the 
wilderness. Please, Amos, if you care at all! Let 
us talk quietly, sensibly — don't have any one see or 
hear you as you are now; don't drink and stagger 
about town only to be considered a ne'er-do-well 
afterward. Be game — ^we can use my money." She 
clung to him, trying through tear-blurred vision to 
see what effect her words were having. 

"So your aunt never trusted me!" was his first 
conmient. But he sat down. 

"I had to have some weapon in reserve," she 
pleaded. "Be fair enough to admit that. You are 
fair usually, no one estimates himself with less 
mercy. Before I had the legacy, I had the little 
daughter — ^you never were angry then." 

"I'm a cad," he said, suddenly, anger giving way 
to sentiment. "Why aren't you done with me?" 

Dare borrowed from her money; and Fanny wrote 
and urged her to visit them, also asking if she had had 
time to make over " that darling coral dress I sent you 
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ages ago?'' And Amos started anew, having paid 
his debts and sold the garage to a newcomer who 
understood the business. It was a real-estate 
venture this time — ^and he straightway paid down 
on a rather pretentious home and furnished it 
accordingly, insisting that Dare become socially 
known. A queer thing, he argued, if a real-estate 
man Uved in a cottage and no one knew his wife. 
Besides, Dare needed people as much as he did — 
this with all sincerity. 

Dare did not fancy their "luck** had changed. 
When Amos formed the habit of taking a systematic 
number of drinks and sitting in card-games and ex- 
cused this by saying he was learning how to be a good 
mixer, she gave way without delay to merely await- 
ing the dismal outcome. 



CHAPTER XIV 

FANNY was in her social heyday. Her por- 
trait, posed with the children, had been re- 
produced in a fashion journal; her town car 
was emblazoned on the cover of a motor magazine 
with the underline: "Built to order for Mrs. 
Martin Reid, at a cost of eight thousand dollars." 

Fanny's scheme of life was conducted on equally 
substantial lines, with occasional lapses when alone 
with Martin or irritated by servants into impossible 
conduct. She could not learn that dignity with 
one's servants is a necessary requisite. She still 
joked or quarrelled with them as if she were their 
associate — ^gave them cast-oflfs one moment and 
accused them of misconduct the next, although she 
was always properly formal when in the eye of the 
world and his wife. Fanny was so excellent an 
imitation of what Martin wished her to be that she 
fooled everyone but herself. Herein was her great- 
est strength. 

As a mother she was properly solicitous and af- 
fectionate, since she had no personal care of the 
children, who were beautiful little dolls. She loved 
them as she did her jewellery; they were valuable 
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assets and enhanced her value in Martin's esti- 
mation. 

Breakfast in bed, a slender type of lunch to keep 
down weight, and a sophisticated dinner was Fanny's 
usual program when at home. Sitting up in bed to 
read her mail, the breakfast-tray having been re- 
moved, Fanny learned Amos's plans regarding the 
real-estate venture. 

"Bethinks it is best to try again," Dare had written. 
" There is much business here — if one knows how to 
get it. Personally, it is not the life I would choose — 
but it may mean Amos's success." 

Fanny sank back among the piUows while she re- 
viewed the situation. Of course, Amos would fail; 
Dare would send for all the rest of her money, and 
Amos would use it for some other dark-horse venture 
and fail again, and there would be no more money, 
and therefore Dare would come to them! What an 
ideal auntie-nurse-govemess she would be for the 
little girls! The plan had imlimited opportimities 
in Fanny's estimation. Besides, it would be doing 
Dare a kindness; she might even have her old room 
again; she could meet her old friends, who could not 
help being sorry for her. She would not have to 
worry about material conditions, and after she had 
served her cousin's children, she might even re- 
marry, Martin having arranged a divorce, of course. 
Yes, Fanny would see to that — say when Dare was 
forty-odd, she could select some infirm millionaire 
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who would make his will in Dare's favour despite his 
grown children's protests. 

In the intervening years Dare must teach the 
children the fine art of being gentlewomen; she could 
give them music lessons; write Fanny's notes — do no 
end of useful things which even an upper-class servnat 
cannot undertake successfully. Why must Dare re- 
main away, crucified, as she must be, by her hus- 
band's failure? 

So she dashed oflf an aflFectionate letter to Dare, 
stating this situation. Dare need never feel herself a 
"guest or a burden," Fanny added as she outlined the 
little round of duties which might be expected of her. 

"Regarding Amos," she concluded, "why trust 
him further? Personally, I believe him a trifle mad 
— ^never can I forget that terrifying colony in the 
sand dunes. Were any judge to hear your story, he 
would set you free at once!" 

She was sealing the letter when Martin dropped in. 
He had been at the office to read his mail and was 
now en route to the country club for some golf. He 
wanted Fanny to come out for luncheon, having 
invited some friends. 

"Of coiu'se, how lovely!" Fanny said, good- 
naturedly. "But don't detain me now — ^I've a 
whale of a morning to get through. Besides" — 
she pointed at Dare's letter — "I've been delayed by 
poor Dare's woes. I've written her to come on." 
And she gave a rapid accoimt of her plans. 
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" An excellent idea," Martin championed. " There 
is no one I*d rather have the girls with than Dare — 
always excepting their mother ! Dare will love them ; 
it is her nature to have to love someone. Poor little 
woman, she has had a rough road!" 

"Amos is impossible," Panny said, indignantly. 

** Don't talk of him and spoil my morning. When 
we have her here, we will dress her up in silky things 
and make her feel like her old self." 

Martin was equally innocent of the fact that the 
nursery-govemess-poor-relation position was not 
one the average person accepts unless necessary. 

"There is only one thing, dear," he added, be- 
fore leaving the room, "do you think she still 
loves him — will want to go back — that sort of 
thing?" 

"That can be arranged. Let her have a chance 
at not being overworked, and she will soon have no 
time for Amos," was Panny's opinion. . . . 

A bazaar committee was speedily disposed of, and 
then Panny drove into the Italian section of the city 
in search of a hurdy-gurdy man she had been As- 
signed to discover by the committee. Leaning back 
in the car, she watched the inhabitants of the un- 
washed quarter with interest, unshocked by their 
display of emotions good or bad. 

Rounding a comer, she came upon a crowd 
gathered to hear some soap-box orator. It was such 
an intense crowd that Panny told the driver to stop — 
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then she spied an organ-grinder with a monkey 
napping on top the old organ. 

"Have that music-man come here," she told the 
chauffeur, "and have him bring the monkey." 

This cast an interrupting ripple into the meeting. 
The crowd turned to watch this sleek, uniformed 
being stride superciliously into their midst to tap the 
organ man on the shoulder. The astonished Italian 
came obediently to the curb, Fanny secured his 
promise to be among those present; and he presently 
went away, well pleased with what had transpired. 

The soap-box orator had continued his speech 
nevertheless, and after the incident the crowd turned 
back to Usten. 

"Who is talking?" Fanny was flushed with 
triumph at having secured what the bazaar com- 
mittee termed "impossible, my dear girl." 

"Long-haired socialist," her driver informed her, 
patronizingly. 

"Don't go on — ^I must catch a gUmpse of him — 
why, I know that man!" Fanny was half standing 
in the car. 

She had caught sight of Duncan McNab's thin 
face with its f aim-eyes and long black hair. He wore 
no gray toga now, but shabby street dress, and he 
seemed physically frailer. He was appealing to the 
people to obtain personal freedom by an overthrow 
of Wall Street government. As he turned, in his last 
hurrah of treason, his eyes met Fanny's, and he smiled. 
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"Don't go," she told her driver, "until we see what 
else happens." 

At this moment a policeman saw fit to disperse the 
crowd and arrest McNab. Hardly knowing what 
she did, Fanny gave her card and a greenback to the 
chauffeur and told him to tell the officer that she 
knew this man to be harmless and she would be re- 
sponsible for him. 

"Do as I say," she added, sharply, as the man 
hesitated. 

Upon reading the card and viewing Fanny and her 
car, the policeman tipped his hat and gave McNab an 
angry shove of dismissal which sent him sprawling. 
As promptly as the crowd had cheered him, it now 
jeered. 

Picking himself up with an effort and walking over 
to the motor, McNab made a low bow. 

"You thought I would not remember?" he said. 
"I never forget those who attract me. I must thank 
Mrs. Reid for her kindness." 

Fanny murmured some conventional nothing and 
told the man to drive on. 

McNab laid a detaining hand on the car. "One 
moment, lovely ogress — ^for that is what you are," 
laughing at her indignant surprise. "You fancied 
I would call you a lovely princess, did you not? 
No — ^lovely ogress is what you are, I repeat. You 
are lovely, and you are an ogress, and the one 
shall declare war upon the other some distant day. 
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and then which will be conqueror? The lovely 
Fanny, lazy and useless, or the powerful ogress with 
unlimited force and possibilities?" As he spoke, he 
smiled in a cruel, enigmatic way. 

"Drive on," Fanny told her man in sudden fury. 
But as the car purred away, she experienced regret 
that she could not have talked longer with McNab, 
forced him to explain in detail his accusation. A 
lovely ogress — what a fascinating, hateful, puzzling 
title! 

She made capital of the incident at the country- 
club luncheon, her husband and their guests Ustening 
vaguely to the words but seeing very accurately 
Fanny in all her charm. 

Upon finishing, Martin commented briefly: "Don't 
inchne to rescuing religious fanatics or socialists, if 
you please — the policeman was quite right in his 
original intention. I hope the papers don't get hold 
of this and use your name. He ought to be run out 
of town." To which the guests agreed. 

"But he only spoke what he thought," Fanny 
insisted. 

" He thought what was best not to speak," a guest 
suggested. 

"He is a degenerate with an excellent education as 
a weapon," Martin explained. "Mrs. Reid and I 
met him in California. I'm not surprised he has 
changed his tune — ^I did not fancy his previous one 
would endure." 
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"I wish I might know what changed the time," 
she said, softly, thinking to herself. "He interests 
me — ^he dared to name me ^lovely ogress.*" 

But the topic was changed to a dancer's last 
escapade, and McNab was forgotten. 

Two mornings later Fanny read of his sensational 
arrest for holding a radical meeting in a South Side 
hall at which he prophesied a world war. He was in 
jail for lack of funds or friends. 

Martin read her the story. " You see your rescue 



was in vain." 



I'd like to rescue him again," she said, un- 
expectedly; "don't ask why or be shocked. I admire 
his daring " 

"His insanity," he contradicted. "My dear girl, 
ask me to do anything you can think of, except soil 
my hands with McNab. You certainly saw him as 
he was in California, did you not?" 

"Only it is glorious to be able to lead people," 
Fanny answered, her eyes sparkling with enthusiasm, 
"to make them forsake all and follow. You must 
credit him with that ability.'* 

"A liar, a fanatical despot!" Martin looked 
slightly apoplectic. Fanny saw she had overstepped 
herself — ^just on the eve of asking for a new dinner- 
ring, too! 

"I suppose he does deserve jail — ^but I'm not sorry 
I postponed it a day or so," she replied — ^and asked 
for the ring. 
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That evening Martin told her McNab had been 
run out of town, the charges being insufficient to con- 
vict him. 

"Where did he go?" 

"I don't know — IVe other things to concern my- 
self with." 

So had Fanny — ^at this point. Yet she did not for- 
get McNab with his shifting eyes and challenging 
tongue — ^nor that intense moment when he had 
leaned on her car-rail and murmured: "Lovely 
ogress!" 

Something dangerous stirred in her heart as she 
mused over this. Then the prospect of the new 
dinner-ring, the silky feel of her clothes, Martin's 
kindly, weak self — ^all combined in warning her to 
think no more. Things were well enough as they 
were. 



CHAPTER XV 

SELLING Carverville real-estate was anothei 
uncertain gamble, Amos discovered. Had he 
been a grubber, he told Dare, they could have 
gone along safely, but more and more Amos was b^in- 
ning to be anything but a grubber. He excused his 
drinking and gambling by saying that when a child 
must work for a living instead of playing, suc^ denied 
pleasure is bound to have its day later on. 

"In other words," Dare said, "you feel the time has 
come for you to settle down and sow your wild oats." 

This only brought forth an amused chuckle. 

Another change had come into their relationships. 
Amos no longer raged, denouncing the universe, while 
Dare sought to pour oil upon the troubled waters. 
That phase had passed. Upon moving into the 
larger house furnished with the usual veneered 
mahogany, framed lithographs, and near-Oriental 
rugs that certain men are liable to succumb to, Amos 
became more the pleasure-seeker who followed the 
lines of least resistance while Dare gave a certain 
caustic tone to her remarks and adopted a pessimistic 
outlook. 

After the real-estate venture was launched. Dare 
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professed to see the end while Amos revelled in the 
beginning. She saw her money going for naught and 
told herself that it would have been the same had she 
loaned him a hundred thousand dollars. For, after 
all, Amos was Amos. She would no longer defend 
him to herself, although she would still do so to the 
world. It lessened mental tension temporarily, 
since it caused her to cease struggling. Many 
women married to "no good'* men did one of two 
things — they endured to the end, losing out in all 
ways, or they found a future for themselves in- 
dependent of their husbands. Dare was uncertain 
which course should be hers. 

Amos realized her attitude had changed. Formerly 
he would have upbraided himself as well as Dare, and 
would have tried to argue her back to being the ro- 
mantic Dare who would still beheve, blindly. But 
the constant drink — not enough ever to cause actual 
intoxication but the general dulling of the senses and 
that genial veneer which habitual drinkers assume, 
playing cards or frequenting a pool-room, where he 
^sometimes picked the right horse but more often the 
wrong — all this diverted his attention from his 
domestic affairs. 

Occasionally he sold a piece of land or a house, or 
leased a building, picking up thereby many valuable 
pointers as to the business. He grew to enjoy 
"small-town stuff," as he said, partly because there 
was a lack of stimulating competition which per- 
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mitted him to sink to a dull level, and partly because 
he was stubborn in admitting this last venture was 
again something of a failure. 

For her part. Dare did not like Carverville. She 
could not see its finer side. She went here and there 
because it was her duty, but she would not go to 
chiuxjh or confide in her neighbours. She became 
tense as an unsprung trap, rebelling against unending 
monotony almost to the point of self-pity. 

She remade Fanny's finery with ungracious fingers; 
it spoke to her of the things she felt it her right to 
possess. She did her housework in a careless way, 
with a washerwoman as her one helper. Fine 
Hues crisscrossed around the wide-open gray eyes, 
and she became a trifle matronly of figure. There 
would have been a time when she would have dis- 
carded every atrocious furnishing in the house, de- 
manding and struggling for effects of beauty, but she 
had passed the stage where things made very much 
difference. When Amos asked men to dinner, she 
served them a fairly good meal and smiled at their 
conversation. But a lack of confidence existed 
now between Amos and herself; they no longer told 
each other details of their days, <lisagreeing over 
them perhaps, but relating them at least as a personal 
duty if not as a pleasure. She no longer urged him 
not to drink; she knew he gambled. Other wives 
might be in ignorance of the pool-room tactics, and 
would have resented such an accusation, but Dare 
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was far removed from being deceived. She had seen 
life in raw, crude forms; she knew every horrifying 
thing men and women are prone to do if opportunity 
presents itself. On the other hand, she had seen the 
superb sacrifices the same men and women can make 
when occasion demands. 

She had no patience with the smug pretense of the 
safely married middle-class women who lift their eye- 
brows meaningly when certain wedding announce- 
ments are published or who proclaim that ^^it is the 
women who run after the men — not that I ever looked 
at my husband until he had pleaded and pleaded — 
but the average woman sets out for prey like a sea- 
serpent," or who, in turn, admit some man deserves 
tar and feathers but "of course the woman always 
pays, and we can do nothing about it, since he owns 
the store my husband works in," and so forth. Such 
ego-centric women think their husbands are set 
apart from the rest of sinning humanity, while they 
are keen to believe anything of someone else's hus- 
band. 

This attitude on the part of her neighbour wives 
angered Dare. But after one outburst she learned to 
keep silent. She was regarded as unwomanly when 
she ventured the opinion that there was good and bad 
in everyone's husband, and the wisest attitude of 
mind was not to be too surprised at anything one's 
dearly beloved husband might do. 

"You don't seem to fit in here," Amos complained 
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when the real-estate venture waned; "perhaps you 
never will." 

Perhaps," she answered shortly. 
You don't want to," he added. "I suppose you 
have been so disillusioned you can't put your heart 
into anything, can you?" There was a suggestion 
of a challenge in the question. 

**I am not sure that * heart' has much to do with 
it." Dare was looking at her hands and wondering 
if she had a manicure every week for fifty-two weeks, 
would those hands ever again be what once they 
were. 

Amos was good-natured, he had played on a horse 
and it had won. Beyond regretting his lack of 
nerve to have risked more money on the race, he was 
content with life. 

"Get some new clothes," he suggested, magnani- 
mously. 

" Fanny sends me more than I can use — ^and always 
of the best." 

"I don't want you wearing her stuflF." 

"I'd rather you would give me the money." 

"What for.?" 

"For myself — ^I don't ask what you do with money, 
doP" 

"Sometimes — take twenty dollars for nonsense." 

He watched her tuck the bill into her pocketbook. 
What will you do with it?" he asked. 
I am going home for a visit," she answered to his 
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surprise. **I need to rest, to hear some decent 
music ** 

"I'll miss you,'* he declared, impulsively. 

Dare thought of the months in Hangtown, "wait- 
ing table" at Mrs. Slack's and waiting for Amos to 
return. 

"You can manage nicely — ever so many people 
will ask you to dinner, if that is one of your con- 



cerns." 



"That's no fair. It is you I shall miss," he de- 
fended. 

Dare changed the subject. " If you did not gamble 
would you make more or less money?" she asked. 

"Less," was the terse reply. 

"Then gamble," she said to him unexpectedly. 

"You are becoming a revolutionary," he an- 
noimced, half furiously. 

"Not much else left for me to become. I might as 
well try that." 

"If you do go away," he added, "don't stay too 
long. I can't bear to think of your not being at 
home— waitmg for me." 

"Aren't you able to lead your own life yet?" she 
asked, sadly. 

"Not as well as with you to guide me." 

"I don't guide, Amos; I'm the buffer when trouble 
is afoot. When I tried to guide, we ran amuck. 
What you really need is not a tender, confiding wife 
whom you can cast aside at your pleasure, but a little 
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hero-worship, a strong, successful man who sets you 
a worthwhile example," 

"Would you ever leave me?" He was not overly 
serious. 

"Yes — ^if you did not want me or I felt I was not 
helping." 

"I wonder " 

" So do I." Dare went into the kitchen and began 
her work; nor could she be prevailed upon to talk in 
this strain again. 

When he questioned her a few days later, Amos 
learned she had planned her trip for Easter time. At 
first he was puzzled, then indifferent. Of course she 
would return and they would resume life as usual. 
The small-town monotony had made its imprint on 
Amos. Never again would he do the imusual bizarre 
things — ^those were well in the discard. Every 
married man and woman must face years of mo- 
notony—the price of their ecstatic honeymoon. It 
was Life. That was why gambling and drinking 
existed, a sop to the desire to have something happen 
other than life as usual. 

Besides, the inevitable was happening to Amos : the 
other woman was appearing on the horizon. Even 
in towns such as Carverville there can always be 
found the "other woman" — sometimes "the other 
man." 

This woman, Mrs. Alfreda Clayton, worked in the 
Bon-Ton drygoods store. She was a middle-aged 
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divorcee with butter-coloured hair and sloe eyes — 8l 
direct contrast to Dare. She was given to violent 
plaid effects in dress, perfume, and giggles. The 
women loathed or pitied her and were secretly 
puzzled as to why men paid her attention and were 
her "only true friends" as she declared them. 

Mrs. Clayton could not make correct change, 
thought George Eliot was a man, and used so many 
cosmetics the local druggist had to send her order 
on to Chicago. She was always jolly and ready 
for a lark. She had seen in Amos an excellent op- 
portunity to procure for herself divers dinners at 
rural inns. 

She sought to consult with him about her prob- 
lems; he advised her nobly and at great length. He 
was amused at her silly cheapness, but he felt a re- 
lief when in her company because he was not con- 
scious of having wronged this woman as he had his 
wife — or of having her understand him too utterly to 
be comfortable. A great pleasure to escape that 
under-the-wifely-microscope feeling which few hus- 
bands manage to evade. 

There was nothing overly serious in his affair with 
Mrs. Clayton; he managed to see a great deal of her — 
accidentally — took her on drives. Dare being too busy 
or tired to go, and they ate their noonday meals at the 
hotel more often than not. Mrs. Clayton was prone 
to make bets with her men friends, in which she was 
invariably the winner. She made several of these 
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with Amos. And because she was the town vampire 
with endless drummers on her flirting list, no one felt 
concerned when Amos Larkin began "queening with 
Mrs. Clayton." Nor did any one appoint herself 
official informer to Dare — ^since it was quite obvious 
that she knew what was going on. 

About the time Dare planned to go home — ^Mrs. 
Clayton having made several bets with Amos — ^there 
drifted into town Mrs. Sarah Owen, once known as 
"Sam" Owen, the razor-paste lad of the dirty-plate 
route! Owing to the Emperor Horton's legacy, 
Mrs. Owen had resumed life as she had left it, on 
Jimmie Dixon's advice, and she was once more the 
gentle old body wearing ruffled capes and violet- wool 
dressing-sacques. But as often happens when plenty 
is given to one, she developed into an old lady who 
did not know what to do with herself. She had come 
to town to visit a third cousin's adopted daughter. 

The third cousin, accompanying her, was in despair 
at her charge's state of mind. When Dare called she 
was told of the disappointment resultant from good 
fortune. 

"Seems as if she just soured on everything," the 
third cousin confided, "as if she would rather stay 
dressed as a man, selling razor-paste, than to rock in 
a chair and knit like a lady. Dear me,Jif I was her, 
I'd try to count my blessings, not curse 'em. It's 
hard to get her to take any interest in life. I finally 
hit on one thing that always rouses her. I say. 
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* Sarah, your front teeth ain't right yet/ and she gets 
worked up enough to go to town to the dentist and 
have her little fling. She comes back chirked up 
and ready to set down and knit some more." 

Dare understood "Sam" Owen's state of mind. 
She, too, chafed under monotony. The days of 
suffering and enduring had yielded greater personal 
satisfaction, for she had felt then that she was ac- 
complishing something — even if it was that Sunday- 
schoolish feat of making character! 

It did Mrs. Owens much good to see Dare and talk 
of Jimmie and Little Ladyfingers, of the time Jimmie 
made the "^cathedral" from the First and Last 
Chance Saloon, of the Emperor's funeral with 
Jimmie's singing "I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble 
Halls" to fill his "standing order" — ^an endless chain 
of anecdote. 

But her visit angered Amos. "That old woman 
is childish," he declared, when Dare told of her visit. 
"She will tell everything that happened, and more, 
too. A fine standing I'll have — McNab will hit town 
perhaps, and there will be more scandal ! " 

"I thought you never cared what people said — ^you 
always upheld the outlaw, the unconventional," 
Dare rejoined. 

"When in Rome!" he retorted. "And what else 
could you expect me to do while I am in business 
here? To please you I've tried taking root in a 
respectable community, and I'm not fool enough to 
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want every rash thing I ever did or said gossiped 
about by a childish old woman." 

"If you do a worthy work, what does it matter 
what gossips say?*' 

"That sounds like a motto calendar," he com- 
plained. " Well, when you have her here, I shall eat 
at the hotel." 

"You usually do," Dare smiled, "with Mrs. 
Clayton." 

Amos had started to leave the room but he turned 
around quickly. "Do you want to start more 
trouble? Mrs. Clayton? She eats at the hotel be- 
cause she lives there — ^I eat there at noon to save you 
the trouble of getting a meal. The woman has no 
other home — ^and I could not very well ignore her, 
could I? You women are narrow-minded creatures 
— not one of you would ask her to your houses." 

" That is not correct — she would not want to come 
unless we women were out of town," Dare responded, 
hating herself at the same time for being petty. 
"She exists because of men's sympathy — and free 
food. Not that I mind — only I do know what goes 
on. You are free to do as you wish." She shrugged 
her shoulders. "So am I. If I choose to have Mrs. 
Owen as my guest, it is my affair — ^I am not the one 
to be ashamed of the old days." 

"Have you ever been anything other than a 
misunderstood heroine?" Being ashamed, Amos 
took this characteristic way of showing it. 
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"Of course I have. I may do some tremendously 
wrong tilings before I am through. But I have 
learned that it is folly to proclaim a husband and 
wife one, with necessarily undivided interests. You 
can have your interests and friends, and I mine — only 
I am so circumstanced here that I find none congenial. 
This being so, perhaps I shall find them elsewhere." 

"I don't know but what it is a sensible viewpoint." 
Amos wondered if this would bring the tears. ** Un- 
less people have a great deal of money, constant liv- 
ing together grows irksome." 

Dare nodded. "True. The only thing to do, if 
there are no children as a common bond, is to culti- 
vate individual interests." 

Here, Amos conceived the idea of achieving a 
separate success. Dare had no such idea — ^her plan 
was simply to have an individual interest, Amos 
was abandoning Dare, because he had entirely too 
much for which to be grateful to her — ^a deadly 
condition. He told himself it was a good thing Dare 
was going home to be snubbed by Fanny. As for 
Mrs. Clayton, he saw no harm in winning her smiles 
in place of Dare's gloom. 

I'll succeed yet," he added. 
When you learn to respect yourself — ^but never 
on the mental quicksand foundation where you now 
are building! I've tried " 

"Don't remind me that I've used your money," 
he retorted. 
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Dare smiled, but her chin quivered. She left the 
house to avoid hearing his apology or a renewal of the 
argument. 

For the home journey she bought a modest gray 
dress with a quamt, snug bodice, a gray serge cape, 
and a little hat with crisply growing jade-coloured 
wheat, all of which Amos disapproved. He could 
not have told why, since it was in excellent taste and 
suggested nothing of Mrs. Clayton's magenta and 
black-jet eflFects. He knew Dare to be his superior, 
that she had weathered storms without lowering her 
standards; and because the time had not yet come 
for him to make amends, he told himself perhaps they 
were not suited to each other — and invited Mrs. 
Clayton to a beefsteak dinner because she had won 
the last bet! 



CHAPTER XVI 

IT WAS an endless song of material prosperity 
which Dare heard in Martin's household. At 
first the contrast between Carverville's mo- 
notony and this never-ending playing was a welcome 
distraction. Then it displeased her because she saw 
the reverse side of the shield too clearly not to feel 
that this cotton-wooUed atmosphere was impossible. 
Finally it merely bored her. 

She had not accepted Fanny's oflFer to stay perma- 
nently, although she had no idea how she would 
possibly continue as Amos's wife. They petted Dare, 
coaxed her into silky dresses and costly hats, lured 
her into beauty-parlours, and criticized her in her 
presence as frankly as they did their children. 

As for Fanny's children, they were such elaborate 
dolls, eternally whim'ng for new vanities, that Dare 
had little in common with them. When Fanny com- 
plained of this to Martin, he defended Dare by 
mentioning the child she had lost; perhaps she 
was sensitive about other children. 

"No," Fanny said, "she does not approve of them 
— ^I call it cheeky not to approve of our children when 
you" — emphasis on the pronoim — "are doing so 
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much for her. My poor old family is gratitude itself; 
every letter I get sings your praises/' 

This was true — ^Famiy had so suppressed her 
family that they had become unblushing grafters, 
deliberately planning to avenge the snub by securing 
material prosperity. Fanny had exiled them. Very 
good! They would see to it that they lacked no 
creature comforts. 

Nor could Fanny comprehend why Dare prowled 
among Madam Reid's discarded treasures, all of 
which were m attic rooms. She spent more time 
there than at Fanny's parties. It had been absurd 
to expect that Dare could educate her nieces in the 
fine art of being gentlewomen. The children de- 
clined to pay her any attention; they did not care 
for her as much as for their nurse who flattered and 
buUied them in turn. 

Fanny soon saw she had taken a tiny white ele- 
phant unto herself. Even Dare's influence upon 
Martin was not what she desired. Dare reminded 
Martin of his mother and of that mother's standards 
regarding life. 

Martin would not criticize Dare, because she was 
now removed from the sordid setting and Amos's 
presence. Had he been forced to stay with Dare 
and Amos, he would have condemned them long 
ago, but now that Dare wore effective gowns and 
her music stirred tender memories, he could see no 
wrong in her. 
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He wished Dare to remain if Fanny wanted her; 
everything depended on Fanny. But when Fanny 
said she did not want Dare because she was in- 
different as to what was being done for her and 
uncongenial to Fanny's friends and the children, 
then Martin thought he might better write a gen- 
erous check, "a poor-relation tip," and kiss her 
good-bye. The tender memories were pushed to 
one side, as were the unused things in the attic 
rooms. 

Fanny did not know how to dismiss Dare; she only 
knew she must be tactful in order not to be culpable 
in her husband's eyes. There were a number of 
excuses she could have seized upon — a trip they 
wanted to take, or that she was going to have the 
house done over. 

True, Dare had been useful — she had written 
Fanny's notes and darned her laces and executed 
other tasks which even the best of servants cannot 
be trusted to do satisfactorily. But Fanny's de- 
cision concerning her remained unchanged. 

On the day she decided to tell Dare they [were 
going to Atlantic City for the month of May, she 
searched the house over before she found her. She 
finally climbed to the attic. 

Dare was in one of the attic rooms, the one where 
the old red-lacquer desk stood, its carvings filled with 
dust. She had foimd in one of the drawers a photo- 
graph of herself at eighteen, a useless, terrifying re- 
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minder of what could never be again. It was an 
intimate pictiu^e of a girl in white Idce^ with a cloud 
of tulle for a hat. Martin had taken it. She had 
been sitting on the stone bench before the little sum- 
mer-house, a wind-screen of hollyhocks forming the 
background. 

She hardly dared look at it closely when she first 
came upon it. Then she settled herself on the floor 
to stare at the photograph and then in a hand mirror. 

In the glass she saw the face of a woman of thirty 
who has laid aside ideals for the time being — ^as one 
places her jewels in a safety-deposit box prior to a 
journey. There is a suitability in all things, and 
ideals did not belong in Dare's present scheme. She 

tried to tell herself that some day But she found 

she could make no vague promise. The face in the 
mirror was bewildered, cynical, shghtly savage. There 
still lurked the sparkle of star-dust in the wide-open 
gray eyes, and the dusky hair still would fluff itself 
about her head. The girl in the faded photograph 
still beheved in fairies; the woman in the mirror 
had met with furies. 

She propped the picture beside her as she re-read 
Amos's last letter. When she heard Fanny coming 
she made no effort to move. There was nothing to 
confide, and there was nothing to conceal. 

Amos's letter expressed loneUness at her absence 
and impatience for her return, as well as boasting of 
his business prospects and a humorous account of 
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the villain happenings. He even confessed about 
Mrs. Clayton with boyish frankness: 

Tve had dinner with your friend Mrs. Clayton several 
times. You don't really mind, do you? You know so well 
that only you matter, and she x» such a lark. Besides, she 
lau^is at all my jokes — and you long ago refused to smile when 
I produced one. ^This town is devoid of a sense of humour — 
no mistake! I knew that some of your kind friends would rush 
to tell you this news, so I lead the way. Now scold! How 
many old beaux have been buzzing on your doorstep? — see if you 
can acknowledge your pranks as I have mine. Good-night — 
and come back soon to 

Amos. 



" Dare — ^are you in here ? '' Fanny was at the door. 
"Well, of all things!*' — sweeping in with a flourish. 
"To loiter over such rubbish. I have been looking 
everywhere for you. Is that your picture? What a 
change!" Fanny stooped to pick it up. Her pity- 
ing tone caused Dare to writhe. 

"At least the change has taken place/' Dare said, 
meekly. "I won't have it to dread. Yes, Martin 
took it one June day — ^I was eighteen and adored 
matinees and chocolate caramels. How stunning 
you look! Is it anything special?" 

In emerald-green chiffon with a trifle of gold lace, 
Fanny was — stunning. " There is a musicale at half 
after four — ^you evidently don't intend to go?" 

" Please let me stay dusty — ^it is lovely to be dusty 
when one does not really have to be." 

"Lovely to be dusty when one does not really have 
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to be?'' Fanny repeated. "Just what do you 
mean?" 

"I mean I could don my pretties and sail oflf to 
listen to a flock of chansons if I wanted to — ^but I 
don't have to do that, either. Instead I can stay 
dusty just as long as I wish, and then come down- 
stairs to paddle-swim about and become nice and 
white and suggestive of rosewater. I have to be 
dusty much of the time when I am — ^home" — ^hesi- 
tating a trifle over the word — "and then I call it a 
hardship. Now, do you understand?" She stood 
up, Amos's letter falUng to the floor. 

"Yes." Fanny felt that Dare was inviting a 
confidence. She sat gingerly on a discarded chair 
and added: "Tell me — ^what do you intend to do 
with yourself?" 

Picking up the letter. Dare answered truthfully: 
"Make the best of myself." 

"I mean about Amos — are you going to believe in 
him again?" 

"I'm afraid I have never quite stopped," was the 
reply. "Amos has had hard luck; worst of all, 
he is incomplete — ^he lacks any training for any 
special thing, and with no money and no one to 
believe in him " 

"Oh, I appreciate my luck," Fanny interrupted, 
" when I stop to think of how others arecircumstanced. 
I never thought I'd do as well. But things should be 
easier for you. As to your staying here " 
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^^Kind as you are to create a place, it is not a real 
one," Dare said, relieving Fanny thereby of the task 
of saying this same thing. ''In time to come should 
Amos fail to make a place for me — a real place — ^I 
will make my own." 

"You mean you would go to work?" Fanny asked, 
curiously. 

I would make a place for myself," Dare repeated. 
I have meant to tell you something," Fanny 
interrupted. "That man was in town — ^you know 
whom I mean — McNab, the one Amos followed." 
And she told Dare all that had taken place. 

Dare was severe in her condemnation of McNab 
and was glad Amos did not know he had left Cali- 
fornia; his anger against him was too intense. Here 
Fanny leaped to the defensive: "Why condemn Mc- 
Nab more than Amos?" She had found McNab de- 
lightfully dangerous and thriUing; she loved danger 
and thrills, and had he not called her a lovely ogress? 
• "I don't wonder that he attracted you," Dare said, 
truthfully. "Anything that was dynamic would. 
Now that you have had your fill of things some day 
you are bound to demand something unusual and 
dangerous as a plaything. Martin's starvation of 
you would eventually bring it to pass." 

"Whatever are you talking about?" Fanny de- 
manded. 

" Can't you see how weary you will grow of things, 
things, things — of making of life nothing but a series 
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of possessions and rich meals? Martin has kept you 
from developing; he never considered your mental 
possibilities. Originally you were to blame — you 
were so keen for these same things. But sometime, 
when the children are grown and Martin has taken to 
a diet, you will find yourself a vigorous Amazon per- 
son with a flaming passion for danger " She 

paused, wondering if she should have prophesied so 
frankly. 

Fanny's eyes had narrowed. Her face was flushed 
not from rouge, and her strong white fingers, so 
mascuhne in their shaping, were interlocked. 

"I wonder " was all she said. Then, recalling 

herself: "What a charmer you are. Dare, painting 
such a picture! This is what comes of staying in 
attics and looking at photographs of yourself at 
eighteen. Well, as to staying with us — ^you say you 
wiU not?'' 

"I shall go next week," Dare said, quietly. "I 
have been away from Amos long enough " 

"Do you think he has gotten into mischief?'* 
Fanny asked. 

"Not any more than any other man. He has 
probably been drinking and gambhng a little— but 
he does that, anyway. So does Martin — only it is 
at his club. There is a funny woman out there 
who clerks and has chemically blonde hair; Amos 
flirts with her; it is nothing serious. He considers her 
a sort of joke, and writes me he has seen a lot of her." 
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"There is your chance!" Fanny exclaimed. "Make 
the most of it; I am glad he put in writing ! " 

"I don't mind; all men are the same at some time 
or other." Dare was unmoved. 

"If Martin ever looked at another woman " 

Fanny began. 



"He never has," Dare assured her, "not yet." 

"I am sure you have a right to stay away, if this is 
so,'* Fanny insisted. 

"Oh, no, not for any such foolishness." Dare felt 
the old desk of red lacquer could understand better 
than Fanny. She was returning to Carverville because 
it was her duty to sustain Amos as long as he made an 
eflFort to succeed in his present business. ... 

As soon as she was certain of her going, Fanny 
softened toward Dare. She forced the children to 
be poKte to her while she scurried about trying to 
make Dare take in every last attraction possible. 
At least, Fanny told her intimates, she had done her 
duty toward Martin's poor little cousin — to which 
the intimates agreed. 

So Dare went home with more finery, much un- 
welcome advice, and considerable pity from her 
relatives. She refused the money Martin oflFered. 
She had a certain pride in refusmg it; he did not 
understand, but that bothered him very little. 

Amos met Dare at the station. Dare's thought, as 
she saw him, was that a change had come over him in 
the six weeks. He explained his new attitude of 
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"I-have-won-out-let-no-man-attack-me" almost as 
soon as they met. He had managed to swing a large 
real-estate deal, selling oflF hundreds of acres belong- 
ing to an estate, the wiM concerning the estate having 
been in contest for a number of years. By the court 
decision, the land became available for purchase, and 
Amos had contrived to be appointed the agent. He 
had made a commission of no small figure — enough 
to pay Dare half what he owed her, and some to 
spare. 

Dare was delighted. She did not wish him to re- 
pay her; she would rather he would keep the money 
and expand his business. Here was his opportunity 
for permanent success. 

But Amos had no intention of so doing. He had 
made a "haul"; he was wearied of the town, the 
people; he wanted to roam — why should Dare ob- 
ject? He had money now; why should she refuse? 
They were still young and had seen their mistakes; 
now was the time to blaze a wider trail. He refused 
to stay in Carverville; that was flat. He had fancied 
Dare would be delighted. Had her visit made her 
overly critical? 

Dare assured him it had not. Not for anything 
would she have remained with the Reids. But Amos 
should settle, grow up, stop this romantic roving 
about — which was what it really amounted to. 
This waiting for "lucky hauls" was not the sane or 
wise method. She was through aiding him in so 
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doing. She was wiUing to remain here, but she 
would not go with him into new uncertamties. 

As for the town, it was elated over Amos's success; 
it was proud of him. He had conducted the business 
with an ability which surprised everyone — and most 
of all Amos. They wanted him to stay on; he was 
offered a small position with the chamber of com- 
merce. The women called upon Dare and admired 
her new clothes, her rested, well-groomed appearance. 
They treated her with respect; nor did they descend 
to gossip. 

This pleased Dare, she felt they were truly estab- 
lished, even if life was not entirely congenial. She 
planned to make the best of it, to refurnish the 
house, the planting of her kitchen- and flower-gardens, 
joining the woman's club. 

But Amos would not agree, the money burned in 
his pocket and an infantile spirit of adventure was 
dominant in him. He must go away; now that he 
had met with success, he wanted to escape from it — 
a strange complex! He was irritable and dis- 
contented; he refused to go after other sales or try 
to make himself felt in poUtics, which he could easily 
have done. Nothing Dare said or did had any 
influence with him. He must try something else. 
He seemed, in fact, to miss being abused, defeated, 
shimned! 

After a wearing summer of opposition and arguing 
Amos sold out his business for a song. He sold the 
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house at a loss, and Dare was forced to accept his 
decision. He was magnanimous, as becomes a con- 
queror, and willing to counsel as to their f utiu^e. 

But he found Dare opposed to anything he sug- 
gested. 

"I will not join with you in anything more until 
you have proven it a success yourself," she told him. 
"I am entitled to share in a success as a reward for 
enduring all the failures. You may do as you wish — 
go where you like; but I will wait until you become 
established." 

"What will you do?" he asked, unable to compre- 
hend her viewpoint. 

"I will set you an example of how to become es- 
tablished," was her retort; "you can do likewise, and 
whoever wins shall make the other surrender." 

She was unalterable in this decision. 

His new adventure took the form of a chicken 
farm. 

"Try it — ^I'U come when you have made good. 
Isn't that fair?" was all Dare said. 

"You can't stay here; the place is sold — ^where will 
you go?" he rnged. 

"I am going to Chicago," was her decision, " — and 
to work. There is always work if a person is willing 
to take what she can get. I shall work as I wait for 
you; is there anything strange about that?" 

He resented this new attitude, but it spurred him 
on to prove himself right. 
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The town did not know what the Larkins intended 
to do. Dare was amused at Amos's insistence of 
secrecy as to their plans. He felt a shame in ad- 
mitting his wife was not going to try out the chicken 
farm with him. It would never do to have that 
known, he insisted. Dare was indifferent. She 
had no soap-box orator spirit, desirous of declaiming 
her independence. She was too busily occupied in 
planning how best to blaze her own trail. 

Autumn saw the Larkins leave Carverville. Amos 
selected a farming section of Ohio to try out his 
venture, the winter to be spent in the construction 
of chicken-runs, the studying of the business! Dare 
took only a small share of Amos's money; they parted 
the best of friends — surface-wise — ^and Dare pro- 
ceeded to Chicago. 



CHAPTER XVn 

ONE of the first things Dare learned, after 
assuming her independence, was that there 
were a multitude of women workers less 
happily circumstanced than herself. She had always 
regarded women who earned their own living as sole 
mistresses of their fates. This illusion was speedily 
destroyed. She found in the business world the 
same heartaches and personal problems that existed 
in her previous so-defined "sheltered life." 

From the day Dare kissed Amos good-bye and 
boarded her train, wondering if she was all wrong, as 
he tried to convince her, or all right, as she wanted 
to believe, or half and half, as was the more likely 
situation, her progress became an interesting reve- 
lation. 

She fancied herself unique in her march of in- 
dependence, but she found, very soon, that at the 
woman's hotel where she stopped there were any 
number of women with even more involved and per- 
plexing backgrounds than her own. 

She selected this hotel because it seemed "safe." 
Also it was fairly cheap, and Dare had become a 
thrifty soul by now. Also it was in semi-hiding; she 
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would not, in all probability, meet any of Martin's 
"set" or any of the Carverville people in town for a 
week-end. There was of course no reason for hiding 
but Dare felt somewhat as the swimmer when he 
takes his first unsupported stroke. 

That first evening at the hotel, as Dare dalUed in 
the reception rooms, she wondered where would be 
the best place to begin this new life. It was a 
strangely stimulating sight — these rather homelike 
rooms fiUed with business women, none of whom 
seemed to be on the verge of tears. They did not 
lack topics for conversation; and a general camara- 
derie pervaded the atmosphere which reminded Dare 
of Jimmie's cheery, loyal spirit. 

An elderly woman in a trim tailleur pushed a chair 
toward Dare and invited her to join their group. 
She did not ask who she was or if she knew the latest 
embroidery stitch or how she "got along" with her 
husband's people. The women chatted of suffrage, 
new hats, hygiene, the last play, the cost of food, and 
told anecdotes of small nieces and nephews. In 
general they seemed well-rounded women capable 
of understanding all that might arise in the day's 
work. They were nearly all wage-earners. Two 
were private secretaries, one was a physician, another 
a lawyer; three were teachers, another a woman 
whose private income enabled her to take the place of 
sympathetic onlooker; a trained nurse and a news- 
paper reporter completed the group. 
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The next morning Dare watched with pleased 
eyes the way these women ate breakf ast, read the 
morning paper, greeted each other, and went forth 
to work. A few, situated perhaps as Dare was, 
lingered in the parlours, not yet sure of their foot- 
ing. 

Dare wrote Amos a letter. It was diflScult to 
pictiwe his mood when he should receive it, but she 
tried to make it the proper sort of letter. Then 
she read the want-ads, and finally, after arguing 
herself into surrender, interviewed the head of 
an employment biweau whose oflBce was in the 
hotel. 

The head of the biu*eau was a woman who had 
married, raised a family, and then seen fit to step 
outside her home. She was businessUke regarding 
Dare's request; there was none of the curious 
questioning and snap-judgment Dare had half ex- 
pected. 

"There are many women working for their own 
support,'* she told Dare. "Fortunately, there is 
much work to be done." Here she took Dare's 
name and age in regulation fashion. Dare felt she 
was a "case," not an individual, and for a Uttle mo- 
ment she longed to rush back to Amos. 

The woman advised Dare to remain at the hotel — 
it was as cheap as any place, and women were apt to 
be foolish in the matter of food, taking tea and 
wafers because it was quick and easy, and then won- 
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dering why they felt unlike work. Besides, here were 
the headquarters of numerous organizations of par- 
ticular value to women. 

She told Dare to try for a sales-woman's position — 
not that it need be permanent, but it would give a 
clearer idea of what real work and a weekly wage 
meant; she would be able to discover her own qualifi- 
cations if she did some such thing. It was the same 
advice Dare had wisely given Amos who always dis- 
regarded it and insisted on working for himself. She 
gave Dare a note to the employment manager of a 
department store and also promised to introduce her 
to some congenial souls during luncheon. 

The manager of the store sent Dare to the manager 
of the women's dress and suit department, a brusque, 
red-faced gentleman wearing the conventional morn- 
ing coat and striped trousers. He subjected her to a 
mild third degree. She was a married woman — ^ah! 
Any children? Ah — no children. How old? Thirty 
— ^um. Fancied she was older. Any experience in 
selling? (He looked closely at her dress, which sug- 
gested the bronzing maples in October and was from 
Fanny's elastic wardrobe.) No experience — ^aha! 
Was this temporary or permanent? Where was her 
husband? Would he come to the city later or would 
she remain here? If he came to the city, would she 
wish to return to housekeeping and work part time, 
say, or would she remain with them providing they 
took her on and she proved satisfactory? What 
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references could she give? Mr. Martin Reid? 
Indeed? A cousin — ^ah! 

Dare was distressingly honest and naive. She was 
not sure just how long she might stay; her husband 
was trying out chicken-farming in Ohio; she could 
not afford to remain idle; she had had no experience 
in selling, but she had experience in buying (she 
smiled here), and she thought she knew what con- 
stituted good taste. Well, the manager did not 
dispute this fact, but with great anxiety he asked if 
she knew when and when not to insist upon her 
customers' having good taste? Sometimes it was 
deadly to hint of such a thing as good taste — ^and 
sometimes urgent. Yes, Dare thought she knew 
she was not afraid to try — she was willing to wear a 
black dress (a little smarter hair-dressing might not 
come amiss, he added) and take her chances of suc- 
ceeding. 

He wished Dare to understand the employers* 
attitude in engaging a temporary saleswoman. The 
employers had much to contend with in the women 
who came and went before they had really learned 
the stock. She could not expect a munificent salary 
until she had proven herself capable; and her sales- 
book would be checked up each week. She was ex- 
pected to sell a certain amount, and everything over 
that would net her a commission beyond her wage. 
After this questioning, he called the buyer of the 
department who was quite petulant over some failure 
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resulting from a recent trip to New York and not at 
all inclined toward Dare or any one else at the mo- 
ment. Then came the head saleslady, a majestic 
type of dowager, with many near diamonds, a black 
satin frock and high-heeled slippers, who regarded 
Dare superciliously at first. The head saleslady, 
however, had a heart. Dare afterward learned, but 
she had been obliged to keep it a secret most of the 
time. Looking at her rouged cheeks and pencilled 
eyebrows Dare would have said here was an aging 
idiot — ^but her opinion was soon otherwise. 

She left the store with the understanding that she 
was to begin work the next morning. Before 
luncheon she unpacked her trunk and sewed the white 
collar and cuffs on a black dress. 

At luncheon she met some of the women she had 
listened to the previous evening. When she an- 
nounced that she had taken a position at the de- 
partment store, she was congratulated. The first 
part of the afternoon she walked about, and spent 
a half -hour before the windows of "her department 
store," after which she went to a motion-picture 
house and enjoyed the nonsensical film with strange 
abandon. She bought herself some candy afterward 
and went back to the hotel feeling quite a woman of 
the world. 

The first day in the store was a memorable one. 
She endured the head saleswoman's caustic com- 
ments when she lost the sale of a scarlet jersey dress; 
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she achieved several mistakes in making out slips 
and had to ask endless questions of impatient em- 
ployees. She did not go to luncheon until after one, 
and then she was too tired to eat. She returned to 
help put away new stock, destroying thereby 
her chances of selling. She heard more caustic 
comments from the head saleslady, who believed it 
her duty to whip Dare into line. Then finally she 
sold a suit to a woman and felt a thrill of pride — ^but 
she failed to sell anything to the next five persons, 
who proved to be of the "only looking to-day, thank 
you" variety. 

Nevertheless, the crowds of workers going home 
delighted her, as she delighted in her own carefree 
position, when, her day's work ended, she came into 
her right to sit and talk of mice and men, with no 
meal to cook or dishes to wash. 

The fly in the day's ointment was a special de- 
livery letter from Amos — ^an ardent appeal to come to 
him; he had reached the Ohio town where everything 
was bleak and unpromising; he could not face the 
winter alone. Perhaps he had been wrong in choos- 
ing this new occupation — ^what did she think? If she 
no longer cared, tell him, and he would go to South 
America on the first tramp steamer; but she must be 
fair, he added. 

The letter disturbed Dare, but she wisely did not 
reply until the next evening. Then she wrote in 
the same even tone she had adopted when telling 
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Amos of her decision. She would never love any one 
else, but she was through being a doormat. When 
he made good, no one would rejoice more than she. 
But she had come to realize her emotional affection 
was really a stumbling-block. She was not the firm, 
invincible Dare she ought to be when she was with 
him. Unconsciously he took advantage of this. 
So she would stay away, loving and believing in him 
and trusting. She expected he would spend the holi- 
days with her or she with him; it was in no sense s^ 
separation. And she posted the letter with a feeling 
of triumph. She knew so well she would not have 
been able to have said this to Amos. 

While she waited for his answer, Dare applied her- 
self to her work. She learned that the head sales- 
woman's rouge covered the paleness grief sometimes 
brings, that she had weathered things which Dare 
would have despaired of weathering. She learned 
the tragedy of this girrs love and that one's faith 
betrayed but she said nothing, which won her their 
respect. Also, she began to be keen in selling stock. 
Th^ figures in her book met with approbation at the 
end of a week. Dare had patience; she was in- 
different, in a sense, to annoyances. She realized 
life must be an exact science, and that there were 
probably two ways of solving it, the one by useless 
hysterical rebellion, emotional suffering, and sacri- 
fice, and the other by a poised courage inspired by a 
definite purpose and a high heart. 
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She spoke of Amos to her associates because she 
knew they expected it. She gave no details, merely 
the facts in the case. Gradually Dare saw the imder- 
current in the women workers' aims. They were 
done with single-track action. Because a lover 
played them false or a husband shirked responsibili- 
ties, a friend turned traitor or a fortune unfairly lost, 
they were not going to be downed by these adverse 
circumstances. They refused to depend on any one 
person or that extravagant emotion called love. 
They were capable of finding their own place in the 
sun — or at least attempting to do so. 

To Amos's letters, now boastful of success, now 
jealous of Dare's new field. Dare answered with this 
viewpoint. It was a changing worid for women, 
she warned him, and soon men must admit the 
truth. Therefore, humorously enough, there arose 
between Amos and Dare an intellectual epistolary 
debate. Dare was delving into all sides and side- 
lights of the woman question; Amos protested 
bitterly against her so doing, but he took no pains to 
become intelligently informed along the same lines. 
He was adrift, mentally and spiritually, without her. 
He was prepared, even eager for defeat since he felt 
it would reflect upon Dare's leaving him! Dare, on 
the other hand, was beginning to long for success; 
no pinnacle was too dizzy for her to attempt. 

Amos began to fear the danger of her opinion of 
himself, so he decided to visit her in Chicago. 
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Dare's attitude upon meeting Amos was "she was 
not ready to see him." He came too soon to find her 
really successful. He looked well, except for the 
discontent m his eyes, and was vehement in his de- 
mand that Dare return with him, although he ad- 
mitted the town was dull and the chicken industry 
something he was unfitted for. He made a great 
point of "what will people think with you here and 
me there? — ^I don't know what to tell them, I say you 
are visiting here because you are not strong. What 
do you say?" 

"I tell the truth." Dare laughed audaciously. 
She looked five years younger; her eyes were starlike, 
and she wore a dress bought with her first earned 
money. She seemed aloof from him as she had 
during the days of courtship when Amos had issued 
his clumsy lover's warning. 

Despite these differences, Dare and Amos, although 
they came to no agreement, had a delightful time in 
the city. It was near the holidays so Amos stayed 
over and bought Dare something nonsensical as if to 
add extra proof that he refused to take her career 
seriously. They went to theatres, each paying for 
the separate tickets, as Dare insisted; to hotels for 
dinner, and were overly polite to each other, as the 
newly engaged are prone to be. Amos was really 
angry when he came to Chicago but he found himself 
in an admiring frame of mind before he left — ^and a 
trifle ashamed. He had no time to brood over musty 
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wrongs; this surprising wife gave him quite enough 
food for reflection. She was setting him a man's 
example instead of weeping and wondering. And 
she seemed more desirable now than she ever had 
been before. 

Dare also revelled in this novel lark. She saw she 
was gaining the upper hand and she intended to 
continue to gain. She enjoyed going out with Amos 
as if he were a stranger, and then going to her own 
work, independent of him. She knew he was un- 
comfortable and helpless in the situation, and she 
was not. Moreover, Dare was making good, and 
Amos had wasted his money. 

It was heavenly, she informed him, not to be 
enmeshed in household drudgery, and were she to 
work for any law in favour of women, it would be 
to sentence every newly engaged man to three 
months in the kitchen with no Sundays off. 

"Selling things in a poorly ventilated store is not 
drudgery, I presume," he asked. 

"It is not; it is the outward symbol of the inward 
spirit," she assured him. "Buy me a cocktail for 
lunch — there's a lamb ! " 

He was amazed at this — ^Dare, who had wept over 
his drinking, was content to sip the deadly stuff and 
yet forbid his imbibing. He bought the cocktail, 
and being on his mettle, refrained from buying one 
for himself. (The example was beginning to take 
effect.) His reaction was: if Dare was so successful 
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and independent, why not himself? Heretofore he 
had really adopted her passive, rather impractical 
viewpoint as his own. He would show DsLte he could 
do more than refrain from drinking cocktails. 

At New Year's Amos warned her he would not stay 
on the farm for long. 

"Too lonesome?" she teased. 

"Not my work." 

"Then I was right not to go with you." 

Amos could not contradict. 
What wiD you do?" she asked. 
Take a leaf from your book — ^make good," was his 
gallant answer, though bitterness fostered the reply. 

So Amos went back to the "farm" to sell out as he 
threatened; and Dare went back to her work with 
renewed ambition. 

Before Easter she was transferred to the juvenile 
department at her own request. 

She moved into a better room at the hotel and her 
circle of acquaintances increased. She had her own 
bank-account, besides the small sinking-fund which 
Amos had paid back on her loan. She revelled in 
going to theatres, lectures, art-exhibitions, various 
restaurants and churches. She even indulged in a 
water-wave for her hair and bought high-heeled 
bronze slippers. Yet she was the same Dare who 
had once said she was "not afraid of anything." 

She found she had been wise to change to the 
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juvenile department. She could try clothes on 
spoiled or nervous or unattractive children and 
make them enjoy the process. No one but Dare 
knew how much of her time was spent in estimat- 
ing the stock and how much in thinking of Little 
Ladyfingers. Little Ladyfingers would have been 
just old enough for this misty party frock or the poke 
bonnet and cape of old-rose broadcloth — ^how well it 
would have become her! These lacy petticoats — 
that pert middy blouse — ^it seemed to Dare as if the 
first real consolation came when she began to work 
for and with the children. Somehow she allowed 
the pent-up grief of Little Ladyfingers's death to 
be gently released from her. She thought directly 
of her and longed for her, it made her tender of 
all other mites who were dragged in to be decked out. 

Before Easter, Amos wrote he was selling out and 
coming to Chicago. Would she be glad, he won- 
dered? Dare was inclined to give way to an old- 
fashioned cry. It seemed to her impossible to 
"arrange" Amos's coming into her life again. His 
return meant going into an apartment and under- 
taking the housekeeping as well as her daily work, 
having Amos's career crowd close upon her own, a 
neck-and-neck competition — ^with the housekeeping 
as an extra handicap on her side. It was not fair, 
and the more she thought of it, the more indignant 
she became. 

Before Amos arrived, however, an interesting 
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event happened to take Dare's mind from her 
troubles. Fanny paid her a visit, not to impress 
Dare but to envy her, indicative of Fanny's smolder- 
ing restlessness. She arrived without any wammg 
but a telegram received a few hours previous. 



CHAPTER XVm 

FANNY was at a loss to explain her visit. She 
was keen on having a room at Dare's hotel, 
and when by chance such a room was found, 
she was childishly delighted. 

"Won't Martin be amazed!'' she said. "Hell be 
writing everywhere, of course, but no one shall know 
I am here but you. I wanted something differ- 
ent. I've been bored for so long I'm despairing of 
ever being otherwise. What a cosy place you have 
found for yourself — ^not half bad! And you are 
beginning to read again" — glancing at the magazines 
and books on the table. "You look younger, too; 
I feel rather mummified in comparison." 

All this was said breathlessly while Fanny darted 
from one object to another, now looking at Dare, now 
peeping in a mirror and finally settling herself in the 
easiest chair in the room. 

How are the children? " asked Dare, demurely. 

Adorable dolls, and I despair of their ever being 

otherwise; but it suits Martin," Fanny admitted. 

"Tell me about yourself — ^that will be ever so much 

more interesting; how did you manage to do it?" 

"You mean find work? It was simple. I had to 
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give myself a breathing spell between Amos's disas- 
trous adventures." 

Fanny clapped her hands. "Bravo! You see 
the light at last!" Her voice died into a whisper as 
if she wished she might confess the same illumination 
to her own mental horizon. 

Yet there was a change in Fanny. She was still, 
to be sure, a stunning woman who wore trailing things 
of daring colours, with her hair quite as Titian and 
her eyes as dangerous as ever. But she seemed ex- 
hausted, almost desperate. There was envy in every- 
thing she said of Dare's "emancipation," as she 
chose to term it. She spoke as one who had come to 
the end of her endurance of present conditions and 
knew not which way to turn for relief. 

I don't call it seeing the light," corrected Dare; 

it is being sensible and keeping in tune with the 
day. You always were like Amos in choosing super- 
latives to express everything and rushing to ex- 
tremes. We plodders use simpler terms." 

"How did you do it?" insisted Fanny. 

Dare smiled. "I told Amos I'd work for myself 
while he worked for himself, and which ever made 
good the first would win. Then would be time 
enough to see what was to be done — ^ultimately. 
Poor Amos," she added, for now he had fallen into 
secondary place, "of course he has failed." 

"He never will succeed. I sometimes wonder if 
he is quite right," Fanny said. "Be sensible. Dare — 
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buck up and get your legal freedom. You have made 
such a bully start. I would not renounce freedom for 
anything." She leaned back in the chair and closed 
her eyes. 

Dare wondered just how things were going with 
Fanny. 

Opening her eyes, Fanny continued: "You are 
your own mistress; you may look frumpy or frilly in 
the morning, whichever you like; you can come and 
go as you wish, make whatsoever friends you choose 
— even improper ones who are always the most inter- 
esting, to my mind. You can improve yourself and 
win your own reward — ^you lucky woman ! " 

Dare wondered if she had heard aright. "There 
are drawbacks," she murmured. 

"Stuflf o' nonsense — ^what drawbacks? Remnants 
of sentimental longings, no drawbacks at all. The 
last two years of my lif^ have been hideous — ^I have 
rebelled because I am not the mistress of my fate; I 
have wanted to do things which would make Martin 
hold up his hands in horror." 

"As if Martin did not love you more than anything 
else in the world!" Dare exclaimed. 

"No, he loves a well-trained wife. He is so used to 
one that I could substitute an equally well-trained 
stranger and hardly be missed. He wants his 
daughters to be trained the same way. I tell you, 
I can't stand it!" Fanny rose suddenly, towering 
over Dare. "I want to think!" she exclaimed. 
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"Other women think, and men encourage them. 
I've used my brains for more years than is pleasant 
to remember in trying not to think, never letting 
Martin suspect it was any eflFort whatsoever. I 
want to do things, even destroy things, make my 
personality felt." 

"Yet you wanted Martin," Dare could not help 
remmding her. 

"So I did," she said grimly, "because I felt I 
must have things, more things, and still more things; 
and things were all I let matter to me, and therefore 
things were all that mattered to Martin. He was 
an apt pupil. WeVe existed on that basis from the 
beginning, and now the children are taking a leaf 
from our book. But there must be an end; I'm near 
the precipice, Dare." 

"You should tell Martin," Dwe suggested. "If 
he loves you, he will understand — ^talk it over as 
comrades. It is possible." 

Fanny shook her head. "I could leave Martin's 
house — ^I am merely supposing, imderstand. I could 
leave Martin's house, and carve out a career as you 
are doing. Apparently I would be leaving husband 
and children and love, while you have risen above 
an unworthy man, poverty, and hardship. But 
really, Diu*e, we would be on equal ground, both seek- 
ing self-expression and recognition. Isn't that so?" 

"What have you been reading?" demanded Dare. 

"Every radical periodical published, and I've gone 
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to meetings whenever I could. I am heart and soul 
in sympathy with the reformers. Don't shake your 
head, for you are, too, only you won't acknowledge it. 
I refuse to live the social-butterfly existence any 
longer." 

Tell this to Martin," Dare insisted. 
It will mean but one thing — ^I must go," Fanny 
replied. 

"You are certain you haven't ruined his per- 
ceptions?" 

Fanny flushed. "What do you mean?" 

"You deliberately thwarted any spiritual develop- 
ment because you feared it might deprive you of those 
same boomerang iMngSy^ Dare told her. " You would 
not allow Martin to take spiritual root, and a wife 
has it more in her hands to bring that about than the 
woman who bore him. Now you must share the 
result. In spite of Martin you feel stirrings that bid 
you think. He will not let you — ^yet you are to blame. 
You have trained him so well that he can't unlearn 
his tricks. Nor can you blame Martin for expecting 
his daughters to reflect your shallow ideal of woman- 
hood." 

"What good works have you brought to pass?" 
Fanny retorted. 

"I have earned my husband's respect," was Dare's 
steady answer, "which is more than sentimental, 
'self-sacrificing' wives ever do. And upon this new 
basis I am prepared to demand many things. I 



I 
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have not finished my job — ^but you must admit that 
you can't finish yours. I am prepared to try to see 
mine through, and you want to escape yours. Is that 
not a telling difference ? After all, the * sheltered' 
woman is pitifully powerless when called into action. 
I know I've lost the marks of the person my aunt 
intended me to be. I understand the cheap and 
vicious parts of life, and that very understanding has 
taken from me a certain dainty quality every woman 
would prefer to retain. But it has also given me 
strength and courage to strike out alone, to discover 
that the basis of most trouble between men and 
women is a mutual lack of respect. Once the woman 
forces the man to respect her, she has the just and 
true position she long imagined romantic love would 
bring to pass." 

"What will you do when this respectful husband 
comes to Chicago?" 

"Keep him respecting me." 

"And you love him?" Fanny asked, curiously. 

There was an instant's hesitation before Dare 
answered, as if she resented Fanny's curiosity. 
"Yes," was all she said. 

She took Fanny downstairs and introduced her 
to some of her friends. Later they went to a suf- 
frage meeting and later had a chafing-dish supper 
with Dare's special trio of friends. Fanny wisely 
held her tongue. The women regarded her as an idle 
onlooker in search of amusement. They did not be- 
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lieve she was in earnest any more than Dare believed 
it. Fanny herself wondered! Was it all the mere 
indulgence of a new and tantalizing whim, or was she 
really to sweep aside the old traditions and establish 
a new order of things for her restive self? She did 
not know. That was why she had descended upon 
Dare — to see wherein Dare had succeeded. She 
chose, however, to write sugary notes to Martin 
and continued to buy clothes and plan her social 
entertainments even while she was engaged in envy- 
ing Dare's mode of life. She haunted Dare at the 
store, insisted on going to every meeting with her, 
ate at the same caf^s, and attended the motion- 
picture performances, even did her laundry work m 
her room, and she enjoyed the novelty of it. In 
short, Fanny had a delightful time playing at being 
"emancipated" — ^but she still wore silk imderwear 
and preferred her breakfast served in her room. 

Two days before she left for home they met 
McNab. He had called at the hotel to see if a prote- 
gee of his — ^a woman radical — ^would be permitted 
to speak at a hotel meeting. 

For an instant hatred of Dare and fascination and 
evil intent for Fanny shadowed his faunlike eyes. 
Then what was left to him of poise masked the 
emotion. 

Might he speak to them a few moments? Did 
Mrs. Larkin object? She did not realize how keenly 
he was interested in her own and her husband's wel- 
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fare. Would she not give him news concerning 
Amos? There were many things he would like to 
explain^ perhaps apologize for. As for Mrs. Reid, 
had she not been his rescuer in a time of stress? 

As he spoke. Dare realized that Fanny was in 
danger. A repressed motherliness roused itself to 
protect her, but at the same time her sense of humour 
warned her Fanny was well able to care for herself. 

The conversation between Dare and McNab was 
monosyllabic on Dare's part; she had no wish for a 
renewal of associations. She told him Amos was out 
of town, which she considered quite enough. He 
admitted the downfall of the colony, the realization, 
on his part, of mistaken views. It was not that he 
imdervalued the ideals of the colony, but the time 
was not ripe for presenting them to a turbulent 
universe, that was all. He was bending his energies 
now upon radical lecturing, with a highly original 
side-line consisting of four plays picturing the 
personal life and weaknesses of the great ethical 
teachers, Confucius, Mohammed, Buddha, and Jesus. 
These plays he read before drawing-room assem- 
blages — "with no police inspectors or newspaper 
representatives in the audience." He smiled mean- 
ingly as he said this last. 

He exhausted Dare's interest, as was evident; so he 
tinned his attention to Fanny. Presently Dare was 
called to the telephone. When she returned, McNab 
and Fanny were sitting in a secluded nook, deep in 
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conversation. She waited until McNab should take 
his leave. 

She did not know he was saying to Fanny: "Lovely 
ogress, I have found you again — tell me you are not 
angry! You cannot forbid me to think of you, even 
if I may not see you. A strange world — the husband 
has me put out of town; I rejoice because I can dream 
of the husband's wife. Do you know how I have 
often pictured you? In white moonhght, a sunken 
garden, a lily pool near by, the only chaperon. Do 
you follow the fancy ? My lovely ogress wears a gown 
suggestive of a huge green bubble, a wild fringe of 
peacock feathers at the edge, a moon-maid " 

The Hght in Fanny's eyes deepened. She chided 
him, as one does when the chiding is meant to act as 
a further impetus. Then he caught sight of Dare. 

"The wary, law-abiding one is near at hand," he 
warned, shrugging his shoulders. "Oh, if we could 
rid this world of these lawful criminals! Tell me, 
may we lunch together to-morrow? Let me whisper 
more hopeless fancies and confessions? Let me 
make you unmask your mind — help you to find 
yourself?'* 

When Dare came up to say a formal good-bye to 
McNab she was amazed at the change in Fanny. 
The latter seemed electrified. She could hardly keep 
to herself the things McNab had purred to her. 
Upon his departure she told Dare she was certain 
this man was a master-mind sadly undervalued; and 
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she showed Dare a copy of one of his drawing-room 
dramas that he had loaned her for reading. 

When will you return it?" Dare asked, shrewdly. 

At luncheon to-morrow — scold all you wish ! Tell 
Martin, and I'll call down the curse of the crows on 
you.'* 

Not really — with that man?" Dare protested. 

Really!" In her excitement Fanny kissed her. 
Why so shocked? I thought you understood Life.*' 

That is why I protest." Dare opened the play, 
shaking her head as she b^an reading. Then she 
gave it back with a scorning gesture. "The same 
impossible, anarchistic, slightly mad McNab! In- 
stead of playing the Pied Piper to neurotics and ex- 
tracting money from them, he congregates fat-headed 
women in drawing rooms and reads his rubbish to 
them at five dollars per head!" 

"You cannot understand," Fanny protested. "He 
is too far ahead in his ideas for the present age." 

Dare went to work with a disturbed mind the 
foUowing morning. A bargain sale was on which 
required all her wits to check oflf stock and satisfy 
the various customers who wanted "Mrs. Larkin, 
if you please — no one else will do." It was an ex- 
cellent ballast, this disposal of frocks to bromidic 
mothers. She rejoiced that she had to work and 
become conscious of aching feet and close air, of 
complaints of the lack of blue frocks and the over- 
supply of pink ones, to listen to the sales-girls' 
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gossiping about toothaches or losing silver mesh bags, 
even the floorwalker's recital of his political con- 
victions. It was satisfying to eat her cafeteria 
luncheon and rush back to a fresh avalanche of sales, 
emerging at five-thirty quite content to kiss Fanny 
good-bye and say nothing more of what she had con- 
fided. 

Fanny had no such ballast, but she did not realize 
the lack. She had stayed in bed while she read and 
re-read the play, rising to preen herself for her 
luncheon with McNab, throughout which she listened 
to his purring flattery and drastic opinions, all of 
which she accepted as gospel. She told herself she 
had at last found a new zest in living, a matured 
romance in all its dangerous glory — then she set 
about packing her bags preparatory to returning to 
Martin and carrying on a clandestine correspondence 
with McNab. 

A week after Fanny's departure Amos came to 
Chicago, quite disgusted with himself but determined 
not to admit the fact. He was bent on making Dare 
Usten to reason and planned on their going into a 
suburb to Uve. But he found that Dare was con- 
vinced one can overdo sacrifice quite as much as 
neglect. She took the attitude that there was noth- 
ing to argue about or readjust. She treated him 
politely, without any "nagging" on his recent failure, 
and without hinting "I told you so'* or asking how 
he proposed to take care of her. 
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Dare was taking care of herself. Moreover, she 
was enjoying it. She was working out her own 
definition of life — that life was an adjustment of 
values. Amos winced at the cordiality she displayed 
which was only equalled by her indifference ! 

"I have hopes of being made a buyer before long/* 
she confided. "It would give me a chance to travel 
and test my own judgment. I am not at all afraid, 
either." 

"But— were you considering housekeeping?" he 
managed to ask. 

"How can I? I do miss not having my own things, 
but it takes all my time and strength for the store 
work. If you find something to do that is to your 
liking, I suppose we could take a small apartment and 
go out for luncheons and dinners; that would leave 
very Httle to be done." 

"It would be jolly," he said, wistfully, " to have you 
at home again." 

"I'd like to be," she agreed, more tenderly, "but 
you must make it possible." 

"You make me cheap by comparison." He was 
determined to have a full confession. "I have 
always come such croppers " 

Dare shrugged. "That is your afiFair — ^not mine. 
I am not the one to judge. The point is, we are both 
trying to plan the wisest things to do and not to do; 
and one is— not to give up my position. The other 
is — ^for you to hurry up and get one!" 
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"You love me/* was the bland suggestion, "or 
has that vanished?" 

"Of course!" Dare was annoyed at the question 
and her weakness in admitting that she did. She 
loved Amos, as countless wives love their husbands, 
no matter what happens. But Amos was no longer 
the centre of her life. She regarded him as men 
frequently regard wives after the honeymoon — to be 
sure, they love them and always will, but that cannot 
decide the working out of their worldly destinies; 
they are, in a sense, a side-issue. So was Amos. 

"But it is not the same," he persisted. 

"Nothing can be, these days," she replied. "We 
are on the eve of a great — ^a great flop over to some- 
thing or other; I don't know what." Dare there- 
upon began an interesting account of what people 
predicted and urged and argued for. There were 
neither tears nor pleadings in her conversation, none 
of the usual narrowing discussion about "you and 
me, Amos, " with the rest of the universe subordi- 
nated to the size of a grain of mustard-seed. In- 
stead, Dare catalogued Amos and herself in the 
mustard-seed class at once, and admitted they were 
trying to comprehend the rest of the world. Earning 
her own money and aloofness from personal relation- 
ships had given her this viewpoint. Amos's inter- 
pretation was that she did not care for him but was 
"afraid to say so" — ^as most men would have been 
under like conditions. 
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"Would you rather I'd go away?" he asked. "I 
don't want to be in your way." 

Dare looked at him for a long moment. Then she 
answered: "I don't want you to go if you want to 
stay, but I'm afraid you w^l have to do the woman's 
work if you do stay — ^you're the one who has the 
time." 

She did not intend the remark to sting. Yet she 
felt loving Amos was a handicap — and she declined 
to foster it. He must win her for the second time, 
and she was no longer an illusioned, gentle girl, but 
a clear-visioned woman. 

"Very well," he said, slowly. "I'll prove whether 
or not I can succeed— I'll compete with you." 

Dare realized then that Amos's ambition was 
kindled. Was it to be her lack of interest that would 
bring him into his own? Had the early years of lost 
youth and happiness gone for naught? Was material 
competition to be the rousing influence? If so. Dare 
was forever done with dreams. 

The upshot of it was they took two rooms and a 
kitchenette sufficiently furnished for their needs. 
Amos did most of the settling and the purchasing of 
supplies. Dare's words had been prophetic when she 
said he would have to do the woman's work. 

But shortly after they were established he in- 
formed her he had a position. "A copy-cat job," he 
admitted, nonchalantly. " I'm just selling stuff, too ! " 



CHAPTER XIX 

LABOUR opportunities due to the World War, with 
America uncertain of her position in the 
-^ matter, aided Amos. It seemed spectacular to 
Dare, his headway in such a short space of time. It 
reminded her of the conclusion she had long ago 
reached regarding Amos's temper — that when no one 
else was at hand to witness his wrath, he vented it 
upon Dare; but let a disinterested stranger appear, 
the temper vanished, and Amos became the de- 
bonair man of afiFairs. Now that Dare no longer 
was his buffer for mistakes, Amos played his hand 
with the world as witness, and therefore he played 
it well and brilliantly. 

Amos was readily acquiring presence, for want 
of a better word. His ability to sell things made 
him an excellent representative for a manufacturing 
concern. His experience with mankind, and most 
of all with his own many-sided self, gave him the 
cue to what angle was best in approaching pros- 
pective buyers. He apparently threw off all the 
past — ^with its condemning evidence. So did Dare, 
to all appearances; but there would come flash 
memories, unwelcome moments of the old, be- 
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wildered feeling to shadow successful days as sales- 



woman. 



You have done wonderfully well," Amos told her 
politely a few weeks after they had gone into the 
apartment. " It shows the stuff you're made of, and 
I call it pretty fine." His congratulations were 
sincere — ^as one man congratulates another diuing 
the rush of a noon-hour meeting, and promptly for- 
gets all about it. 

•*You are doing quite as well," was Dare's gener- 
ous answer. "Are we eating out to-night? For if 
you want to stay here, you'll have to go out and buy 
some things — cook them, too. I'm dead tired. We 
had a bargain sale of imperfect party-frocks, and 
«veiy mammoth-sized infant in town appeared to 
crowd into an eight-year-old size and expect it to be a 
perfect fit! I'd never buy such frocks, never!" — 
this more to herself — "I'd always follow the ten- 
dency of the day " 

" Sorry I can't exchange opinions with you," Amos 
regretted, "but machinery has no such interesting 
angle. Our problem is production — ^not sales. It 
takes as much time to keep our customers good- 
natured over delays in delivery as it does to get 
orders. We can't produce up to the demand, with 
conditions as they are. If we could, I'd have a bonus 
big enough to buy a steam yacht." 

This was his first mention of a bonus. 

"Are you going to have one?" Dare asked. 
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"Of course, but nothing near the size I might have. 

I'm going to use it for some books " He hesitated 

as if uncertain whether to admit future plans or not. 

Dare expected him to say, "And to buy you some- 
thing nice!" — ^remnant of the old regime. 

"I must tell you I'm a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce," she flung back. 

" My application is in, too. As for eating to-night^ 
shall we go out? I've no leaning toward baked beana 
and cream cakes." 

So Dare in rosy lavender, her hat inspired by a 
Copley print, and all of it paid for with her own 
money, and Amos in the best suit of clothes he had 
ever worn, also paid for with his money, went to a new 
hotel for their dinner. 

As they sat waiting for their order they compared 
trade notes, offered opinions on the day's events, and 
had a lively political argument, invariably returning 
to the fascinating subject of buying and selling. 

"What sort of books will you buy?" Dare finally 
surrendered to her curiosity. 

Amos leaned his elbows on the table as his head 
inclined toward her. "I'm going to night school,'* 
he declared, " until I see my way to something else,. 
And I want to study in earnest — in ^dead earnest' as 
you used to say. It is high time, if I'm to go beyond 
a certain point. This selling is all very well — ^the time 
happens to be favourable for it. But I'll soon reach 
my end — ^and now that I've the spirit of success in my 
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blood, I've determined to extend my limitations to 
the sky, commercially speaking. I'm going in for all 
the mail-order courses. They do tmn out some 
worthwhile men, and I'm going to be one of them. 
I'm going to specialize in advertising. I think I can 
win out." 

"An excellent idea." Dare pretended to be ab- 
sorbed in buttering a roll. 

"You reaUy think so?" 

"Would it make any difference — any more than it 
used to make?" she could not help adding. 

"No, I don't believe it would; I made up my mind 
rather thoroughly before telling any one." 

"Why bother telling your wife — or asking her 
opinions?" 

"You are only halfway grown up, aren't you?" 
he laughed. "I declare I thought this successful 
saleswoman and almost-buyer would deliver a sound 
commercial judgment fairly ablaze with common 



sense." 



«' 



I can do that, too," Dare declared, on her mettle. 
She gave him her ideas on the subject, some of which 
he accepted. After dinner and a movie, they walked 
home to the apartment, the old angle of personal 
approval again in evidence. 

"This is a great institution of ours, isn't it?" 
Amos said as he took off his coat. "I have come to 
like it." He stepped into the living room, which 
bristled with divided individuality. Two distinct 
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personalities were represented. Just as Dare had 
said, ^^This is your bookshelf and chair, Amos, and 
that is mine/' so the room had become a divided yet 
harmonious affair. 

"I like it, too, only I don't see the end," she said. 

"What end?" He was not much concerned. 

"I mean in business and equal money and rights 
and so on. We are nothing more or less than 
parallel lines." Dare took refuge in her easy chair. 

"Parallel lines — ^well, is that anything to protest 
about?" 

"Parallel lines never meet," she murmured; he had 
to stoop to catch the whisper. 

"Yet they seem to, if you look far enough ahead — 
a favourite optical illusion." Still he was not 
serious. 

" That satisfies you, doesn't it? To seem to meet." 
Dare curled herself up in the chair. 

"Everyone is forced to be satisfied with illusions, 
don't you think?" Amos lit a cigarette. 

Dare picked up a magazine and pretended to read. 
It was a tangle even if parallel lines did seem to ex- 
press the situation best. Amos came over and 
kissed her, a thing he seldom did. 

"At any rate, we are good pals, aren't we?" 

"Do you forget all the rest?" she asked, im- 
pulsively. "Little Ladyfingers — ^Hangtown — ^Mc- 
Nab — all of it?" She hated herself even as she 
spoke. 
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"No," he answered, easily, from the armchair. 
"But were I to encourage memories, I would be as 
useless as I was up until a few months ago. That 
was one reason you broke away from me. Dare, be- 
cause I would not shut the door on the past. Still, 
IVe not forgotten." 

"I don't believe I know what I do mean," she 
answered. 

"Did you mean our dead old romance?" 

"Perhaps." She thumbed the magazine pages. 

"You infer that after your splendid example of 
forging ahead and forcing me to accept your stand- 
ards, that you actually care about the pinky-winky 
valentine part of our partnership?" It was plain he 
was ridiculing her. 

"Everyone has to experience an occasional touch 
of softening of the brain," she retorted. 

" Would you want to change back to the old days? " 

"Rather not!" She went to her desk then, and 
began figuring the stubs of her check-book. 

Amos continued the argument. "Were any one 
to ask what the greatest change in you and me has 
been, I would say it is the transformation of the nar- 
row personal into the wider impersonal. I really 
think of you impersonally — ^as an individual named 
Dare and not, first of all, my wife. You have taught 
me— and it is a wise change." 

"There will be another," she warned him, laying 
aside the check-book. "After your years of slump- 
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ing and struggling, you will emerge at last a success- 
ful man, apparently unharmed by the past and with- 
out limitations — while I, successful and impersonal, 
it is true, will show the battle-scars and be forced to 
admit my limitations! Is it not so, impersonal one? 
You cannot fib, remember, under this parallel-line 
arrangement! Men have said women are inferior; 
women have said they are superior — but that is not it 
at all. Men and women are just diflferent." 

"I don't believe I understand,'* Amos said. 

"Of course not — ^I didn't expect you to. It would 
take a woman to imderstand the hurt of having to 
admit scars and limitations. Do you know what the 
store girls said of me? ^We like Mrs. Larkin — she's 
so conmion.' They mean they cannot shock or 
anger me — although I am not their intimate friend." 

"You want me to be badgered a little now and 
then, don't you?" Amos teased, refusing to discuss 
the thing from a serious angle. 

Alone, Dare pondered over her apparent in- 
consistency. It seemed as if men called bygones 
bygones and meant it — ^whereas women did so but 
were forever haimted by confusing echoes. 

Amos became absorbed in his night school and 
correspondence work, leaving Dare even more time 
for her own occupations. And she enjoyed herself 
rather thoroughly — ^her friends, her business progress, 
and the apartment. 

In January, 1916, Dare was at last given an 
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opportunity to buy for the firm. Amos gallantly 
escorted her to the train, and wrote her devotedly 
during her absence. She returned well content 
with her initial trip. She had bought to her own 
satisfaction, she told Amos, and was not afraid to 
have the firm inspect her stock. 

While Dare was away, Amos had run across a 
second cousin, he told her, one of his long-forgotten 
and heretofore despised relatives. This second cou- 
sin, Ned Dwyer, was in town with his wife, and they 
were anxious to meet Dare. Amos had taken dinner 
with them twice. 

"I thought you wanted nothing to do with them,*' 
Dare commented. "For years I tried to have you 
write them, but you were angry every time I men- 
tioned it." 

"Perhaps I was wrong,** Amos said with irritating 
frankness. "At any rate, I like the Dwyer s, and I 
want you to know them. I have told them so much 
about you." 

So Dare wore her prettiest dress and went to din- 
ner for the first time with her husband's people. The 
Dwyers were what Amos once termed "small-town 
stuflf," the type of man who permitted his wife to 
engage his stenographer, and the type of orthodox 
woman whose good looks were taken off with her hat. 
They were interested in Amos and Dare. In Amos 
they saw only the successful, self-made business man, 
and in Dare a "modem woman, I'm afraid, but really 
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charming." And they summarized them by mur- 
muring: "Perfectly devoted to each other after all 
these years— refreshing, isn't it?" 

Amos and Dare were a trifle upstage in the presence 
of the Dwyers, as many impersonal, parallel-line 
people are in similar circumstances. Dare had 
interesting things to relate, and Amos absorbing 
ideas to expoimd. They gave the Dwyers a stimu- 
lating evening and went home to smile at their 
naivete. 

A little later Martin Reid came to town. Martin 
was achieving aldermanic dimensions, and his eyes 
were unsteady. Before his marriage he had, upon 
being introduced, looked squarely into a woman's 
eyes, while now, imder similar circumstances, his 
first glance was at a woman's ankle! He was under 
a physician's care for dyspepsia, and his greatest joy 
in life was to break the bonds of diet and boast that 
nothing injurious happened as a result. 

He was proud of his girls and brought their pictures 
as well as Fanny's to show Dare; he was still proud of 
Fanny, but rather uncertain of her. The rift had 
become apparent. Martin told Dare that Fanny 
was "gone" on socialism; hadn't Amos been at one 
time?— if so, for heaven's sake, wouldn't he write and 
advise her or give him the antidote. He could not 
abide such stuff. He would give Fanny a diamond 
tiara for her auburn head if she promised not to use 
the brains it contained. Fanny and this vagabond 
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of a McNab corresponded! Oh, he was going to 
stop it fast enough, but it showed how Fanny was 
straying. The war with all its revolutionary talk 
accounted for her partiality to McNab, he thought. 
Besides, the Government was coming down hard on 
millionaires. Altogether, a terrible muddle! His 
liver, Fanny's socialism, and taxes were driving him 
to Siam in a blue funk. He looked upon Siam as an 
Arabian Nights* spot for retirement. 

He was amazed at Amos. That this straggler 
should have finally settled down to earn a wage — ^and 
a good wage at that, and that instead of drinking it 
up before the fool coimtry went dry or getting some 
sort of kick out of life, he had sat himself down to 
study, while Dare bought for her firm and enjoyed 
life as she saw fit — all this was beyond his comprehen- 
sion. 

When Dare said, "Things are changing, whether 
you or I wish them to; they may not be for the better, 
but changing they are, and we must readjust our- 
selves and make the best out of the result," it oc- 
curred to Martin that this cousin of his was no coun- 
selor for his changing wife. And he was a trifle ill at 
ease with her durmg the remainder of his visit. 

The Larkins were amused with him. Dare told 
her husband : 

"His mother was so — true-blue is the best way I 
can express it! Not that I approved of her ideas, 
but she did live up to every last one of them. She 
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was such a genuine, icy-hearted old dear, who could 
have danced the minuet on her way to the guillotine, 
whereas Martin is a mere fat smudge. True, Fanny 
has done it all, but he permitted her to do so and is 
equally guilty." 

"You think so?" Amos questioned. "They loved 
each other." 

"Now you have said it — love is no longer the all- 
sufficient element for successful marriage. Mutual 
respect is as vital." 

"What will happen to Fanny?" Amos was eager 
to change the subject. 

"She is out to prove that one person in action com- 
prises drama, regardless of fat smudges of husbands.'* 

"Thank you. Madam Parallel," Amos replied with 
mock humility. 



CHAPTER XX 

AT FIRST Martin refused to take Fanny's 
/Jk "change of heart** seriously. He regarded 
-^ -^ it as a passing aberration. His married life 
had up to now been so comfortable that he was un- 
prepared to brook any change. 

Once Fanny ceased using flattery and exercising 
her undoubted personal charm, Martin pitied hhn- 
self and condemned Fanny. He remembered hid 
mother's conmient upon seeing Fanny's picture fop 
the first time. 

"She has a great deal of taste, and all of it very 
bad," Madame Reid had said, sitting in judgment at 
the "court of red lacquer." 

Martin only knew one set of parlour tricks, the set 
he had taught Fanny. She was wearied of perform- 
ing them over and over with gewgaws as her reward. 
She was out for action, right or wrong, her wakening 
being caused by that evasive personage named 
McNab. Fanny, in a word, was bent on becoming 
the short-haired, blowsy type of person, a sylph 
of the Soviets, a bombastic iconoclast, screaming 
nothings, destroying without replacing— and having 
a tremendously fine time out of it all ! 

234 
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Having arrived at the decision that he must put an 
end to such nonsense Martin went to her room one 
spring afternoon following America's entrance into 
the war. He found her in a frock of Oriental in- 
spiration. 

This somewhat disarmed him. He could have 
been doubly positive had he foimd her frumpy. 
The return of elegance was the sole way to redeem 
oneself in his estimation. But Fanny's elegance 
upon this occasion was to impress a mob and not 
Martin. 

"I'd like to talk over your — er — ^new viewpoint," 
he began, "if you have time." 

"I'm afraid I haven't time," she said, smiling. 
"But you may as well say your mind." 

"Where are you going?" Suspicion attached it- 
self to a most imwomanly portfolio of papers. 

"A meeting." 

"What sort of a meeting?" 

"To protest conscription." 

Martin poimded on the table. "You shall not 
go! 

"Don't be siUy," 

"Do you realize what such a thing means?" 

"That is why I am going." 

"I mean that it may reflect upon my good name as 
a patriot! How does it look to have you addressing 
wild-eyed radicals and urging rebellion while I sign 
checks for patriotic enterprises? Have you no 
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consideration for my name — or your children's?" 
This last was intended to be the super-appeal. 

"Not as much as for my fellow-creatiu'es/* was the 
reply. "If I believe myself to be right, I refuse to be 
gagged." 

"What do you know of any of this?" Martin's 
face was purplish. 

"What do you know?" she retorted. 

"I know no one does this sort of thing if they 
intend to keep on good terms with decent people. 
Do you think I'll have my wife on intimate terms 
with traitors, using my money to support them, 
dragging my name into the police-courts, being sent 
to a Federal prison, as likely as not ! " He hoped this 
would bring about a violent penitence. 

"I am willing to be a martyr for the cause," she 
insisted. "As for your appeal to the mother of your 
children — ^it does not interest me. I am out to 
destroy the * Madonna idol,' one of the most unfair 
myths women have had forced upon them. I am 
less their mother than I am the compatriot " 

"Then you have lost yoiu* reason." 

"They always try to convince us we have." She 
was laughing now. 

Martin took refuge in the tactics of the whipped. 
"What will you take to cry quits? Let's go away 
for a long time — 
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"I want nothing. 

"I'll buy you the sapphires you liked 
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"I'd sell them for the cause," she taunted. 
^Do you mean tliat? " Rage made his voice thick. 

"ShaUIproveit?" 

"I'll lock you in yoiu* room! You shall not go to 
the fool meeting. Or if you go, I'll telephone the 
police to arrest you." 

She smiled. "That is likely to happen, whether 
you telephone or not." 

"What would you do if you were arrested?" 

"Serve my time while you wheedled the police to 
let me oflf. Your check-book is yoiu* only weapon." 

"You were willing it should be until lately." 

"Now I see things as they are — ^I am prepared and 
eager to go my own way; you may continue in yours." 

"Fanny!" 

"You will start paying court to some other poor 
girl. That is all you know how to do." 

"Whom am I to thank for it?" 

"Myself, likely enough." She shrugged her 
shoulders. "But why let yourself be dominated? 
Your mother would have saved you from my clutches, 
do you remember?" 

"I loved you," he declared. 

Fanny's temper rose. 

"You loved the fact of my surrendering any claim 
to brains in order to live in the lap of luxury. I was 
wrong, I admit, but you should have been big enough 
to punish me, make me see my mistake. Did you 
ever teach me to think beyond my gowns and your 
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amusement? No. You were keen on our life being 
as foolish as a valentine. You can't understand 
Dare, and I disapprove of her; but she loved Amos, 
and he has com^ to respect her because of her in- 
dependence. That is the telling difference. Oh, 
I know I'm likely to rim amuck. It is unfortimate 
for your sake that my particular form of self- 
expression isn't some ladylike hobby indulged in a 
drawing-room setting. But I admit that I glory in 
being a rebel ! " 

"Then you can't continue to be my wife," he 
warned her. "After all, you took good care I did 
not think when I was falling in love with you." 

Fanny's amber-coloured eyes had lost their sulky 
restlessness. 

"Underneath this sudden madness," he continued, 
"is your devotion to McNab " 

Fanny began a defense of McNab; then she 
thought better of it. 

"I warn you," he said. "If you will continue 
outwardly as heretofore, we will have no open break. 
This is solely for the sake of the children, please re- 
member. But if you persist in playing the firebrand, 
I warn you I will let you be treated as if you were 
McNab himself. No influence nor money of mine 
shall save you." 

"I understand." Fanny was already revelling in 
the prospect. She could have told Martin that she 
did not now possess a single jewel of value. Every 
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jewel he had given her had been traded for an 
imitation^ and the sum obtained from the sale of the 
originals was being used for "the fight/* as Fanny 
termed it. "I am not afraid," she added now. 

Martin thought of Dare in the emergency. Per- 
haps she might pour oil on troubled waters. 

"Will you do me the coiu-tesy of talking this over 
with Dare?" he suggested. 

"I have," Fanny informed him, "months ago. 
She understands." 

"You mean she has approved of you?" 

"Dear, no! She disapproves as heartily as the 
secret service — ^but she understands. So we are 
friends. It is yoiu* not understanding that maddens 
me — ^yoiu" sleek words about wifely duties and lime- 
light patriotism, spoken at the same time that you are 
making Government contracts in yoiu* own favoiu*. 
You will have the support of the public when I bolt 
for independence — ^no doubt as to that. What a 
fine thing that you have this war as yoiu* chief wit- 
ness for defense! She was a traitor, they will say. 
How terrible, and he so loyal — ^how many thousands 
did he give the Red Cross?" 

"Do you love McNab?" he cut in upon her. 

Fanny's eyes were shining, dangerous sHts. 
"Whenever you are ready to have me go, I am ready 
to go," was her answer. 
And your children?" 
Doing nicely, sweet lambs! I'm not bereft of 
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feeling, but they are better with you — ^for they are 
like you. I serve them best by leaving them with 
you, for you to teach them wherein their wretched 
mother failed and their valiant father succeeded." 
She picked up the portfolio. 

Martin let her pass. He wondered why he did so, 
why he did not telephone a detective, if only to 
frighten Fanny — and most of all, why he did not 
break down with grief! But habit being a stem 
master, Martin found himself opening a bottle of 
wine mstead. 

When he retiu-ned from playing billiards at the 
club, he found Fanny dressing for dinner. Evi- 
dently the meeting had been unmolested. They had 
guests for dinner, and so the evening passed in 
apparent harmony with Fanny assuming an overly 
affectionate attitude toward him. On the strength 
of this he bought her a bracelet the next morning and 
gave it to her at limcheon. 

Her eyes sparkled as she tried it on. He fancied 
that all Fanny needed hereafter were de-luxe "tips." 
But the new Fanny was thinking how many dollars 
the bracelet would net the f imd, and what fools these 
"rotten rich," to quote McNab, really were. 

Joining the Ad-club and becoming a popular mem- 
ber, Amos foimd his time at the apartment becoming 
less and less, with Dare not seeming to notice it. 

A certain tolerance bom of indifference influenced 
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their estimates of each other; and their sense of 
humour, which had been in figurative cold storage 
for so long, was reclaimed and allowed active play. 
Humour did more to keep harmony paramoimt than 
any other element. 

They had not only resuscitated their sense of 
humoiu* but had developed and modernized it, made 
it first aid to the employed, they said, and let it be 
the chief element in any discussion. 

Amos had now outstripped Dare^in the conmiercial 
race, all his force being concentrated upon definite 
achievement rather than upon some indefinite 
Fantasy. All that Dare once begged him to ac- 
complish was coming to pass. Dare's own example of 
independence having set the pace. Realizing this. 
Dare tinned the new situation oflf with a joke to mask 
deeper emotions, and redoubled her efforts to keep 
pace with him. 

Amos would acknowledge no limitations nowadays; 
Dare was beginning to admit hers. She could be 
buyer as long as her abihty to buy lasted, but she 
must study if she was to become anything else. 
Amos spent every spare moment in study. He had 
recently resigned as salesman to take up advertising 
— and he was making good. 

Their division of household expenses had been 
made to correspond with their salaries, and now 
Amos paid the greater amoimt. Each saved in- 
dependently. Each contributed to whatever charity 
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was felt to be deserving, but to no mutual cause. 
Neither went to church regularly, choosing to wander 
in search of theological thrills of a Simday or to 
remain home and rest or work at personal affairs. 
It was a delightfully Uberal existence, this of parallel 
lines, but it led nowhere. Dare now began to believe. 
She used her own latchkey almost entirely, as did 
Amos. 

She wondered what comprised Amos's goal? Had 
he merely set out to prove that no woman should 
outstrip him commercially? Must she abandon her 
career, take to rose-sprigged frocks and weeping on 
his shoulder in order to bring love back across the 
horizon? This, she resolved, she would not do. 

Dare faded during 1917; she admitted it. Those 
earlier years were now taking their toll. Amos was 
apparently imconscious of this. By contrast, he was 
younger looking, handsomer in a finer sense. Al- 
ways well groomed, he presented the appearance of an 
alert man of affairs with no hint of his erratic past. 

Dare had, moreover, begun to feel shut away from 
her husband's interests. She wondered how long 
he would be content to live this sort of an existence. 
They had called it the "adventures of the cash reg- 
ister and the adding machine" which fitted the 
condition without a doubt. She his wife, who knew 
his best and pardoned his worst, dreaded the future. 
That it would bring success to Amos she did not 
doubt; that her success in a measure would continue 
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was almost a certainty. But would it always remain 
the adventures of the cash register and the adding 
machine? Hardly! Would the way of all men 
become the way of Amos? When success reached 
a triumphant peak, he would perhaps say: "Money 
is not everything, one must have love. You have 
done with love, it would seem, since you have your 
own work and interests. I wish you well — I thank 
you for all you have shown me. But I shall find some- 
one who stands for love!" 

Feeling this to be inevitable, Dare began to plan 
her own course of action. She must justify to her- 
self the leaving of Amos. Previous to now, to leave 
Amos would have been to abandon him, turning 
back on the world a chaotic individual who would 
bring disaster to himself and others. But she could 
leave him now to piu-sue his unhampered pathway 
to more success and a new love. For Dare realized 
how legitimate an element of life is romance, and 
how many women who care for no greater career 
than the maintenance of it in their lives. For her- 
self she had had the love which both punished and 
comforted, and she was done with conventional 
romance in the sense most women refuse to have done 
with it. She had tried to nourish it, tended it when 
it was dying — mourned for it and paid all of the 
expenses ! Therefore she was competent to judge. 

Amos had loved Dare when he married her, a 
sincere emotion which lasted many years, the embers 
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of which might still be glowing for all Dare knew; 
but she felt she had no fuel to make a steady blaze. 
Circumstances, in which Amos played the unworthy 
part, had reduced that love to embers. 

As for Dare's growing to love some other man, 
that was impossible. She was just the average 
monogamous woman who had married the average 
polygamous man, being forced to witness the decline 
of romance because of the rise of ^^commoa sense"! 

When she pictured herself telling all this to Amos 
and suggesting that the adventures of the cash 
register and the adding machine should cease, she 
felt he would say carelessly: 

"Probably you are right — suppose we give it a 
try?" 

Only recently he had said: "After all. Dare, 
women must battle with women if you want to 
bring about your feminine reforms — we men will 
accept the standards women accept, if women, col- 
lectively, really do accept them. It is for and 
against women that women must work." 

She waited to broach her ideas until Amos took a 
day off from work. When she outlined her plan, that 
she change to a New York house for a year — ^and 
Amos go to a club to live, when she tried to explain 
the romance part, the words sounded thin and 
unconvincing in her own ears. 

Amos was sitting at the window as she talked, and 
he did not take his eyes from the street below. 
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"I see," he finally said. "I think that is fair 
enough — ^I hadn't thought it all out as you seem to 
have done." 

"But you do think it wise?" She was trembling, 
and glad that he was not watching her. 

"Don't know but what I do." Still he looked 
down at the crowds. 

"Why don't you say something more?" Dare 
demanded. "Why leave everything to me?" 

"Give me time," he begged. "I think I'll take a 
turn aroimd the block." He put on a hat and 
departed. 

An hour later they brought Amos home. He had 
fallen in crossing a street, they said, and barely 
escaped injury from a passing motor. As it was, his 
face was cut and he seemed dazed. Dare's first 
thought was that he had been drinking. She stood 
beside him, her arms folded. 

"What were you trying to do?" she asked, judi- 
cially. 

"Sorry it happened; don't let it worry you," was 
his answer. 

"Have you been drinking again?" As she ^ked 
the question, something within her almost hoped for 
an affirmative, for that would mean that Amos 
needed her again. 

He shook his head. "For some months," he said, 
"I've known there was something wrong with my 
eyes. . . . Didn't like to bother you. . . . 
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Getting worse, as it always does, they tell me. The 
jig is up for close work from now on. As soon as 
things get to a certain point, I'll have an operation 
and be lucky if I don't have to take to a white poodle 
and a tin cup. Plain hell, isn't it? Wasn't going to 
bother you until it was absolutely the end. . . . 
Sometimes things blur up unexpectedly. ... I 
was thinking over all you said, and I didn't watch 
my step. Now you understand. But don't let it 
interfere with your plans. You must take the New 
York oflfer." 

With a sob Dare fell to her knees beside the bed. 

" Your eyes ! " she whispered. " Oh, my dear ! Lie 
still — we won't decide anything just now. Let's 
get through this first — with flying colours.'* 

To her amazement there was a distinct joy in 
being able to mother him. Coupled with this was 
the fear that all might not go well with him — ^and 
a wayward determination that no matter what 
burden she assumed during this physical crisis, she 
would lose no jot of her own independence. So the 
adventures of the cash register and the adding 
machine came to an end! 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE sacrament of pain, complementary to 
physical tragedy, was received by Amos 
first in doubting, then in frenzied, finally in 
understandmg, manner. 

Dare's consoling assurance "we won't decide 
anything just now" had proven his one comfort 
during the first days of doubt. That this condition 
could not endure and Dare would make some definite 
arrangements regardmg him was certain, but he 
chose to avoid speculation along that line. He was 
like a child who sees no further than the kindly 
horizon provided by his parents. Life was tem- 
porarily limited to the sickroom boundaries. Once, 
Amos had chosen an equally narrowed life, excusing his 
choice because of early wrongs. Now this narrow and 
unwelcome readjustment was forced upon him, and he 
saw fit to submit gracefully as long as it was necessary. 
He was glad Dare did not appear to be conscious of 
this change. She was busy with necessary detail 
regarding his care and her sidetracked affairs. 
Perhaps she chose to ignore what was a tragedy in 
her estimation. The occulist's vague statement 
was "there would never be any too much vision." 

247 
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After the operation, they could tell whether it would 
be well to let things go along as they were or to 
proceed to more drastic treatment, but Amos would 
do wisely to plan on work where eyestrain was an 
unknown quantity. 

Yet this loss of physical sight meant the gain of 
psychic vision. He did not know how to express this 
to Dare. Her motherly sympathies and activities in 
his behalf, her reiteration "not to worry, everything 
will be all right" did not express what he had hoped 
she woidd feel — or was determined that she should. 
He felt Dare regarded the thing as an unkindly 
catastrophe interfering with both their careers at a 
point where success was being reached. He was 
certain she did not sense that these days of waiting 
were bringing to him a jSner understanding. 

On the other hand. Dare felt it unwise to speak 
of things beneath the surface. The strain of un- 
certainty was upon her as well. Both had for- 
gotten that the part does not contain the whole, 
that it would have been wiser to have voiced the 
emotions they were trying to suppress. 

Dare took a formal leave of absence from the 
store. Amos protested against this. He felt she 
rebelled at doing so. A stranger for a nurse would 
have been as easy a companion. But nurses were 
wanting these days, so Dare assimied the physical 
burden. She said she wanted to do so — ^at least 
until — afterward. 
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Here, neither formulated plans. That "after- 
ward" with its possibiUties of eternal darkness or its 
hope of gradually returning sight was too tense a 
matter to discuss. "Until afterward" Dare took 
her place in the home. 

Martin and Fanny were properly solicitous about 
Amos's misfortune. But it was the kind of solicitude 
which expresses itself via those inane verses printed 
on pink cards and accompanying a sachet or set of 
corks or some other idiotic trinket! The threat- 
ened break made them unable to consider any one 
else's happenings. 

They said it was Dare's usual luck and a shame 
now that Amos had found his stride, and they were 
secretly relieved because they were not called upon 
for active service. 

Meantime, the twiUght into which Amos was 
sentenced during the sunmier of 1917 caused him to 
be possessed of a virile transcendentalism, willing and 
eager to serve should he have the opportunity. He 
was given ample time to review his own mistakes, 
a thing successful, physically sound persons are 
seldom allowed. They rush forward without a 
glance behind as opposed to those who morbidly 
re-live the past and refuse to witness passing sands. 

"What do you think about?" Dare asked one 
day, returning from a round of shopping. "You 
never seem to want me to read aloud. I'm afraid 
I should prove impossible company for myself." 
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"Oh — ^things," he answered, evasively. **I do 
like to have you read, only youVe enough to do/* 

"I don't work half as hard as when I*m at the 
store. It is a different sort of work, that is all." 
She had taken off her hat and was sitting near the 
window of the Uving room. The blinds were drawn 
and a screen placed around Amos's chair. This 
situation with an eye shade had dispensed with 
"damnable bandaging" at which he rebelled. 

"What kind of a dress are you wearing?" he 
demanded. 

"What a question," Dare laughed, "it is a violet- 
coloured voile. I bought it at wholesale from my own 
stock." 

"It must be becoming." 

"It assuredly is," she said, gaily; **will you drink 
an egg nogg?" 

"Yes, please." 

When she brought it in to him, she sat at the open- 
ing of the screen so she could see him. "It won't be 
much longer to wait," she said, "only two weeks." 

"I'll not be sorry — ^more for your sake than for my 



own." 



"I hate to have the time go in a sense," she 
confessed, impulsively, "sounds hateful, doesn't it? 
But I can't bear to have inevitable things happen — 
at least not this one," her optimism suddenly 
deserted her. 

"You mean if things break for the worst?'* 
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I could not bear it," she repeated solemnly, 
and if they break for the best — ^I cannot bear that, 
either! Now are you convinced I'm an impossible 
person, not knowing my own mind?" 

"What would you want, to sentence a chap to 
eternal twilight?" 

"Hardly — only I selfishly have enjoyed the 
letdown. That is the best way I can express it. I 
bask in the twilight interlude removed from the 
crowds of shoppers, the streets of tense patriots, the 
thick of things. Of course I should tire of it, but 
just now I do not rebel at taking care of my 
husband." She came and sat on the chair arm. 

He reached up for her hand. "Then I haven't 
minded it, if you have not. I've felt an old man of 
the sea on a charming modernist's shoulders, that it 
was so xmfair to you — ^the inevitable hoodoo of a 
husband who has spoiled everything you have 
attempted." 

She leaned her head toward his. "It takes a 
tremendous fright about a God-given thing like 
eyes to rearrange one's sense of values, doesn't it?'* 

"It does. So you have not minded being shut 
away with a near-blindie who sulked?" 

"Why, you've been pie good," she insisted, "you 
haven't sulked a single moment." 

"I would have cursed and pitied myself a few 
years ago," he admitted. 

"And I would have cried and we would have gotten 
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no place at all, would we? What has brought about 
the change?" 

"You have." 

"I wonder how I've done it," she mused. 

"By just being Dare," was the clumsy answer. 

" What a tumbled time it has been ! " 

His hand readjusted the green shade. "What 
tumbled times there may be in the future." 

"Ssh, I won't talk of it. I refuse to hope and I 
refuse to despair." 

"I will," he told her, quickly; "* where there's no 
vision, the people perish'^ — ^I will hope. It does no 
harm!" 

"I'd like to cry," she confessed, "just as I used to 
do. I'm not tired of being modern, only I want to 
be human. There is such a difference between the 
two. So many of us lose the one when we become 
the other. But it is possible to be modem and hu- 
man at the same time." 

"I am open to conviction," he returned, "let's be 
practical for a moment. If this operation ends with 
a smash, you must not devote yourself to picking up 
the pieces, understand? I'm not going to ask you to 
sacrifice any more. I haven't the right." 

"If you justify the sacrifice," she said, softly, but 
he did not seem to hear. "If you are willing to re- 
nounce plots for low achievement and wild dreams 
for too highly pitched endeavours, you will justify 
it — ^you cannot fail." 
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"I want you to go on with your own life — ^letme 
take to making brooms or some such tidy habit," 
he was laughing with a tremor in the laugh; it caused 
Dare to bury her head on his shoulder, as if he were 
quite the able-bodied man. 

"Don't," he hurried to add, "it won't end with a 
smash, but if it should, you know — ^it woiddn't be 
square to let you smash, too. You have had too hard 
a time " 

"Have I?" she asked, more of herself, "well, I 
would not try to change any of it. I don't believe 
many wives would when they really take mental re- 
view of their own progress. I'm useful, Amos, not 
only to you and to myself but to the world — and all 
the hard things have made me so. That alone 
justifies it all. There are three kinds of service, 
each necessary in its place. First to one's associates, 
secondly to oneself, and lastly and impersonally to 
the world at large. I've been through the first two 
stages and am ready and willing to attempt the third. 
But since I've come to learn in this twihght interlude 
I don't want to be alone in the third sort of service," 

"What do you mean?" 

"I mean we have loved each other, for better or 
worse, during the various stages of our partnership, 
and now we have no right to neglect or deny that 
love which made all things possible. It is madness 
to fancy we could do so without resulting disaster. 
It was right for me to weep and you to ciu'se until we 
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had learned finer methods of expression. It was 
right for me to go away and set you the example you 
were forced to live up to — to fit ourselves for eco- 
nomic independence, nor have we the right to deny 
the other's career or lose that independence; if we did 
so, we would make each other extremes. But we 
have no right to lose each other, Amos, let us serve 
others by united eflfort." 

"What has made you feel this way?" 
The twiUght interlude," was the vague answer, 

being stunned at your physical condition, then 
eager to mother you, doubting my ability to put 
aside what I called * my own life' — that is as nearly as 
I can answer, since all miracles have a legitimate 
element of mystery. If you have no need for making 
brooms, I shall have need of whatever is to be your 
choice, to be your eyes " 

"I can't seem to discourage you," he stanmiered, 
"quite a lofty rdle you've set for me to play." 

" You can do worthwhile things. I always thought 
so — don't you remember?'* 

He stroked her hair. "I wish I need not dis- 
appoint ... do you know what I've thought 
these days and nights, a prosaic ending to your 
splendid ambitions?" 

"Ten me." 
^ "I'd like to go back and make good in the home 
town," he said, slowly. 

Dare was silent, a telling instant during which she 
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put aside personal ideas. Then she said gently, '^A 
man who would do that would be one who could 
sucx;eed anywhere." 

"You will come with me?" 

"You cannot discourage me/' her face was close 
to his. 

The operation proving neither a "bloomer nor a 
howling success" as Amos diagnosed, the oculist 
found his bill settled and his patient informing him 
he was going to his home town to engage in work not 
requiring eyestrain. Being but one of many cases, 
the oculist did not press the question of Larkin's 
future. Having met Dare, he was satisfied that 
Larkin would come to no great amount of harm. 

"We must visit the Reids on our way," Dare in- 
sisted, "and you must stop being underhanded with 
me about reading, I see that newspaper sticking 
out of your pocket — ^kindly surrender it." 

"The war " 

"Is almost over. A flimsy excuse! Hand it over 
— ^thank you. You are more bother than a child* 
Do you realize, too, that we have been living here 
like children — ^as simply, I mean — ^with almost as few 
possessions as we had in Hangtown, a bone-dry 
existence, wasn't it? Watch me make a real home." 

"Hurrah," he supplemented, "the firm has 
given me a great send oflf," flourishing a check, 
"they say encouraging things about coming back. 
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but I have put that idea in kindly camphor, as 
American youth would state it. I won't want to 
come back unless you do.** 

"I don*t know yet, we'll go see how things seem." 

"Not with my eyes but with Dare's eyes," he 
insisted. 

They found the Reids at cross purposes. A£Fairs 
were rapidly approaching the breaking-point, which 
condition they were unable to keep from the Larkins. 
Expecting to find Dare bitter and Amos slipping back 
into the cad category, they were more disappointed 
than amazed. 

To be sure. Dare was a trifle careless about her own 
self and over-fussy as to Amos. Martin called her a 
regular old woman and now declared Amos to be a 
wonder. According to Martin, Amos was one who 
had managed to "come out of it," whatever that 
might indicate, and yet remained loyal to his care- 
less, fussy wife, dependent in fact upon her opinions. 

He also said Dare was fast approaching the flat- 
heeled shoe and tortoise-shell glasses stage and she 
would take to reading only uplift literature and it 
was a blessing there were no children for she would 
have made fogies out of them. Worst of all, Martin 
felt that Amos, who had forged to the front, endured 
physical tragedy and emerged ready for new battles, 
would endure this without a murmur. Being a 
creature of limited habit, Martin could not bear to 
relinquish his valentine scheme of life! He had 
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come to begrudge every silk-lined, diamond-studded 
thing he had given Fanny, he reproached her for 
ingratitude and felt himself mistreated and ag- 
grieved. Moreover, he turned to his old tricks with 
a new audience, a pretty girl with doll-baby ways 
who had a manicure establishment. This was his 
only solace — and he felt no one should gainsay him. 
Much as he dreaded a divorce, no man was called 
upon to endure an emancipated wife who avowed her 
radicalism at every opportunity, left off stays» 
hobnobbed with long-haired anarchists, and said 
she wanted her children to be laws unto themselves. 

Nothing was ending as Martin had fancied — or 
rather, he had believed that nothing need ever end. 
His sympathy for Dare was gone, it had only been the 
sympathy of a man who thinks all women must wear 
rustly silk and read poetry and have plenty of smelling 
salts near at hand. His contempt for Amos had really 
been founded upon the latter's lack of prosperity. 

That Dare should become a plain-faced, carelessly 
dressed woman in her late thirties, superlative in 
her estimate of Amos, quite set upon living in a 
country town and having Amos go in for politics 
was an incomprehensible tangle. She had given up 
a good position, her personal freedom, and stimulat- 
ing associates — and every claim to being beautiful. 
Amos, who might have stayed on in town and had a 
competent and good-looking secretary to act as his 
eyes, could have continued in his work. Amos was 
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still good-looking — since he had never had to do the 
housework — ^and there was certain to be a cropper. 
Husbands and wives, according to Martin, ought to 
go through Ufe on high gear. 

"But Amos respects Dare," Fanny said, after they 
wrangled over the situation, "and therefore, the 
relationship will last." 

"I wish I might say the same," Martin repUed. 

Fanny was sprawling on the sofa. She looked up 
with a laugh. "Do you know my platform?" she 
said. "I love and I loathe — ^and therefore, I live. 
You — ^and your tuppenny manicure." 

Martin started, he was unaware that Fanny knew 
of the playmate. 

"I will give you one more chance," he added, 
angrily, "because of the girls. Give up McNab and 
your madness, behave yourself as I taught you, and 
ni do likewise. Otherwise, the world will vindicate 
me and blame you. You think it the thing to have 
a slovenly appearance and an uneasy admiration of 
McNab — with my check-book as your best friend. 
Try an attic with a police station for recreation and 
see how you make out. But it will be too late then." 

Fanny sat upright. "You're a bit dramatic," she 
teased, "but tell me, what will you do?" 

"Remember my social obligations as I forget you." 

Her boisterous laughter jarred his nerves. "Social 
obligations — ^my lamb, you mean your intrigues." 

Martin glanced nervously toward the door. He 
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was afraid Dare and Amos would overhear. No 
matter what denouement was ahead, it must be as 
noiseless as possible. 

"We won't finish our discussion until we are alone 
in the house.** 

"This would not shock the Larkins/* Fanny in- 
sisted, " they are no trained puppets but real people. 
I*ve no patience with their ideas — ^but they under- 
stand. Dare may be dowdy and Amos over-fussy 
as to his breakfast cereal but they don't evade the 
big issues." 

Martin grasped her arm. "Lower your voice or 
they'll think you have been drinking — ^you have 
been drinking," he accused. 

"You thought it perfectly all right when I drank 
and was amusing to you, but when wine sets me 
thinkmg, I'm an hnpossible person." 

"If you love this McNab," he said, unable to sup- 
press his jealousy, "go to him " 

"I will — ^for he has taught me to express myself, 
whether it is right or wrong," she began pounding 
with her fists. 

Dare tapped at the door. Martin shamedly opened 
it to say Fanny was hysterical. 

"I'm not curious," Dare said, "I wondered if I 
couldn't get her oflf to bed," she was as mild in 
manner as though Fanny were a coUcky infant. 

"I'll go quietly," Fanny said, "no use wasting 
heroics unless there is a mob to impress." 



CHAPTER XXn 

DARE'S thoughts were of Jimmy Dixon when 
she first saw the tranquil town where Amos 
spent his boyhood. It was because the town 
was such a place as Jimmy's vaUant spirit deserved 
to have lived. 

There was gently rolling country punctuated with 
lakes, and here some ten thousands of persons built 
homes and proceeded to live in them. Minor 
industries kept the place on the commercial map, but 
for the greater part, people came here when their 
bank accounts entitled them to live without active 
earning. Still-waters, so the younger set called it, 
when lack of excitement made them long for more 
thrilling fields. An excellent place for Amos to rest, 
Dare decided. She thought how Jimmy's poetic 
self would have delighted in the brown-shingled 
houses with cordial bay windows, the tangles of vines 
over doorways, hospitable brick chinmeys at either 
end, old-fashioned gardens. She remembered when 
Amos first told of this place, the town which be- 
stowed on him a mental warp which had been Dare's 
task to eradicate. 

She resented that here was where he chose to re- 
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turn, even though she had long smee argued against 
his holding enmity toward it. After all, it was to be 
what Amos wished to do and not Dare. Amos had not 
proposed to go to Dare's city, let her pick up the 
threads of dimming friendships or stay on in Chicago 
or return West with keener vision. It was to the 
same community which knew only the worst about 
him that he had turned in the dawn of success and 
the twilight of his physical condition. After all, 
this love and hate are hair-splitting affairs! 

Instinct, Dare named it, as she watched the eager 
way he sought out landmarks, tried to renew ac- 
quaintances, asked as to this person or that house, 
made comparisons as to the changes that had been 
wrought since his day. Fifty miles away stood the 
charity school where the boy Amos, bruised of soul, 
had been sent, yet he looked at the place with only 
tolerant eyes, no hint of resentment or venom. 

There had been times in Dare's life with Amos 
when she felt a stranger, someone quite without his 
circle of intimate understanding. Probably most 
wives feel this, although they may not voice the 
sentiment. During the recent twilight interlude, she 
had rejoiced in the joy of being necessary to Amos. 
But now there came that aloofness. Amos needed 
her as one needs a faithful servant, she was essential 
to his welfare. But there seemed to be no precious, 
esoteric need. She wanted Amos to win her as his 
equal comrade as he had once won her as his bride. 
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In impulsive sacrifice, she resigned her own chances 
for individual success due to Amos's misfortune. 
Nor would she have it otherwise. She could not 
have had it otherwise would have expressed it more 
accurately. Yet, after the long time of good and 
bad effort, he returned to the town which he had 
called home unbeknownst to Dare, the place where 
life unjustly disciplined his mother and himself. He 
chose that instead of a new trail with Dare helping 
blaze the way. Was such instinct mightier than 
love? 

She had said, "We won't decide anything just 
now," and she recalled this vague statement with 
selfish hope. It was no longer "just now" but 
"afterward," and could she put aside her wisdom, 
gained at such a cost, her abihties to take her place 
as a "merely married" woman? 

She knew she could not, nor could she go on her 
way alone. Not that she was broken or incapable, 
it was far removed from either of these, a restricting 
emotion which only a wife knows — ^after "standing 
by" for many years spent in rescuing her hus- 
band. She must see the justification of her en- 
deavours, her husband's admission of her right to 
share or else lose her faith in all the world. Every- 
one needs someone who needs him, Dare concluded. 
There was something tragically incomplete in leaving 
Amos to pursue her own career. 

Most of the townsfolk had forgotten about Amos 
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Larkin, the few who remembered were vaguely 
cordial. They welcomed Dare as a slightly faded 
woman who possibly might be jealous of her husband! 

"Do you like it here?** Amos asked, after an initial 
stay, "could you be content if I settle into some sort 
of business? " 

"You are certain you want to settle here, that it is 
no passing fancy inspired by ilhiess? Remember, the 
twilight time has passed. To me, it seems impossible, 
hardly worth the eflFort/* 
Why?" 
It leads nowhere," meaning for herself. 

"You were happier m Chicago," he answered, 
quickly, "because you felt yourself doing something 
definite— and being paid for it. I understand." 

"I can't see any place here," she admitted, "I 
mean for myself. I'm afraid I'm not their sort. 
It is so different with men. As long as a man uses 
his brain honourably and is law-abiding, he always 
finds a place. But women are unjustly limited. If 
they are young and pretty, there is a place for them 
with romance as a guiding star. If they are mothers 
of families, no one denies their usefulness. If they 
are social butterflies they are permitted to flit about 
with their own sort. But such women as myself — 
and I speak for many — ^women who began with 
sentimental ideas and are ending with conunon 
sense — where is our place? " 

"Tell me more about your sort.'* 
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"We are neither young nor old, be&utiful nop 
ugly> we are useful, yet our places could be filled by 
others, we are modernists but not feminists, we 
have exploded romance yet will not deny sentiment, 
we have made our husbands into men — ^but we 
have not ceased wanting them to make love to us. 
We do not want the heavy mediocrity of fancy work 
and backyard gossip as our platform, neither do we 
want such things as Fanny is about to champion. 
We are just tired, tender women who have tried to 
keep abreast of the times, many of us struggling to 
have our intellectual life be made en rapport with 
our husbands' intellectual hves. No, that does not 
express all of it '* 

"Perhaps it does." 

"We want to be the apple returning from the 
potato bin with none of the usual eflfects," she con- 
tinued, eagerly, "there are many of us who have 
lived in a potato bin as long as our husbands — all 
credit to them — have seen fit to make us. I've an 
intellectual vision about such women — ^fair to mid- 
dling souls we are — which is a very satisfactory state 
if our husbands will appreciate the fact. But will 
they? It is gloriously good to see the spark in an- 
other woman's eyes which says she has conquered, 
endured, risen above things — all because of her 
worthwhile husband! You worthwhile husbands 
are usually twice the task one's children are — do you 
realize that? . . . oh, what I'm hinting at is 
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this: do you need me, Amos? Don't let me stay 
and not be needed. Remember, I won't stop being 
modern, saying what I think and doing what I say, I 
refuse to be raihoaded into the kitchen again. If 
I'm to fade still more, let it be in public view, without 
pots and pans as stoic witnesses. Your public life is 
about to begin, in a sense, for you have so recently 
conquered shadows " 

"You have shown me how," he interrupted. 

"Wait — ^IVe so many nice things to say about you 
before I retiu^ to my fascinating self," 

He came to take her in his arms and hold her 
closely. Presently, she said: "What is it you will 
do here?" 

"Whatever you say — ^you think I could go on 
without my fair-to-middling mentor? Do you mind 
coming back here?" 

"Not if you let me share in things." 

"What was it you thought I might not let you 
share?" 

"Work and love — some httle things like that," 
attempting to be jBippant. 

"Suppose you put me on probation? I'm not at 
all sure what I shall try to do, but I shall not attempt 
to make a miracle out of life — nor a hell, either. 
That is what most of us attempt. I shall continue to 
be the fair-to-middling sort you have made me." 

Two openings presented themselves to Amos, 
both of which Dare approved. The first was the 
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taking over of the general dry goods store, a rundown 
place with possibilities, and the other the omnipres- 
ent farming venture. Dare saw to it that he chose 
the former, for her own experience could be of 
service if he did so. 

Gradually the town became aware that Amos 
Larkin did as his wife told him, that here was a 
man with the possibilities of a wholesome crusader 
because his wife planned his crusades. When 
a thing of importance was to be achieved, it was the 
tired, tender woman named Dare who was the chief 
inspiration. 

It was Dare who found a friendly gray house and 
made it into a home — ^not wholly by its furnishings 
but its kindly atmosphere. As Indians select the 
best place for their dead, so women find the best 
place for their hving. The younger people soon 
discovered that Mrs. Larkin was willing to be called 
The Lady Who Lived in a Shoe, to adopt them all 
partially, and let the friendly gray house be used for 
their gatherings. So they named the house The 
Shoe and came to frohc as did the older folks to 
think. 

Here Amos found rest and inspiration. The Shoe 
might overflow with the Lady's recent adoptions but 
somehow they never felt they were a nuisance. From 
managing to make one more portion from the depths 
of the good-smelling chafing dish, when someone 
unexpected happened in, to listening to the con- 
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f essions of youthful ambition or wearied old age, the 
Lady in the Shoe managed never to disappoint. 
Best of all, she made a home but she was not a house- 
keeper! 

Besides this, she was Amos^s eyes and often his 
brain and nearly always his sense of humour. In the 
store she ordered the stock and Amos sold it, she 
engaged the help and he discharged them, she wrote 
the "ads" and meantime forgot to buy herself a new 
dress or to reahze that being tired lent her figure an 
octogenarian sag! 

Sometimes, while walking down the tree-arched 
streets. Dare would pause before a delectable home to 
bask in the atmosphere of polite tranquillity. She 
might pick a rose from the hedge or listen to a 
Chopin waltz being played within or watch a pony 
cart of happy youngsters clatter out the drive or 
rejoice in the heavenly smell of home baking! There 
would come a disturbing pain as she did so, wonder- 
ing if she really belonged in this sunny middle 
pasture, as Amos did, if she was able to be the Lady 
Who Lived in a Shoe as well as The Lady Who 
Worked in the Store! Or was she merely adapting 
herself to a temporary condition? 

One day Amos suggested that she stay home and 
rest, there was no need to work as she was doing. 

"But business is rushing and no one is reh- 
able " 

" But there are home ties," he objected. "I like to 
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think of your being there. Besides, you've a raft of 
people who descend upon you socially. Please stay 
home." 

"I like to have the raft of people." 

"I wanted to be the only one," he teased. 

"But you would not want to be — ^if that were the 
truth. It keeps me as aUve and interesting as an 
idea, this being the Lady Who Lives in the Shoe 
sometimes the Lady Who Works in the Store, 
Were I only your wife, doing her housework and eye- 
killing needlework, I'd be as deadly uninteresting as a 
stale fact. Do you see? This way I'm no prosy old 
fact — ^I'm an idea and a trifle uncertain. You are 
not quite sure of me." 

"No man wants his wife to keep working when it is 
not necessary," he insisted. 

"That is musty logic." Dare sat on a near-by 
stool. "No real man of to-day wants his wife to 
starve for lack of self-expression. Four walls and 
washtubs cannot over-develop it, either ! I'd rather 
go on as I am, perhaps we are working together only 
to prepare for something else." 

"You feel fate is going to tap us on the shoulder 
again?" 

"I hope so. Meantime, it behooves us to stay 
within our limitations. If fair-to-middling folks 
would be content to continue in the way they are 
intended and let fate choose them instead of trying 
to coerce fate, we would have fewer strikes, cults* 
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and other violent bubbles in the melting pot," 
tapping her lead pencil decisively. 

"Come, come, I cannot allow you to be a blue- 
stocking," he warned. 

"Yes, men will allow that, too — ^because women 
are going to be sensible enough to have the blue 
stockings of silk!" Here Dare returned to work, 
leaving Amos to ponder. 

That night when the Shoe was emptied of its 
children and disorder was paramount. Dare told 
Amos that Martin had written her and the end had 
come regarding Fanny. 

"I never thought he would permit it." 

"The subdued scandal is evidently a screaming 
affair," Dare continued, "and although against her 
ideas, I am for Fanny. Martin is mentally cotton- 
wooled to the point of suffocation." 

"What has happened?" 

"Fanny was arrested at the last radical meeting 
and refused to keep her name out of print. She was 
also indignant at Martin's paying her fine— here are 
the newspaper chppings— what joy for her burning 
soul, what shame for Martin's sleek one! McNab, 
who has bewitched Fanny, is mixed up in it quite 
completely — ^you can imagine! Martin writes that 
he refuses to have Fanny in his house. He says, 
*She is a remarkable woman — but life for her has 
become that of a three-ring circus and her husband 
and children are but one of the sideshows.' Then 
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he pities himself for two whole pages and ends by 
planning to have a new governess for the children 
while he slips over to Paris to pull himself together! 
His attitude as nearly as I can determine is that of 
the unsuccessful fisherman who claims the worm did 
not try." 

"What of Fanny?" 

"An erratic note tells me her future address is care 
of the four winds, some day she will blow around to 
us and present her side of the case." 

What will be her future?" Amos asked, seriously. 
Soap-box orations, an attic, McNab's cheating 
companionship, and inevitable bitterness — ^what else 
could there be?" 

*^The blue-silk stocking has spoken," Amos said in 
mock awe. 

That night, when Dare was alone, she took in- 
ventory of her charms — ^and uglinesses. A curious 
little soul scowling before her mirror! The intuition 
women are heir to, whether men will admit it or not, 
warned her this inventory was timely. 

She saw telltale wrinkles, scraggly arms, care- 
lessly faded hair, and a hurried, tense expression in 
her eyes. She thought of Amos's well-groomed, 
handsome self — and promptly resented the contrast. 
When Amos had been limp and helpless in a dark- 
ened sickroom. Dare had been all sohcitude and 
pity. But she still found herself experiencing femi- 
nine outrage at the fact that a man emerges from 
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the noonday of experience with apparently less 
earmarks than does a woman. 

Still, she had possibilities, she cautiously decided. 
It was worth trying to make the blue-silk stocking as 
attractive as possible — a woman with a softly 
rounded face and great gray eyes, shy yet dignified^ 
whose smile resembled a personal decoration. She 
would possess the charm of a wild woods thing, not 
trying to reclaim long-forgotten hothouse airs. 

It occurred to Dare that the Italian phrase for 
lace — purUo in aria, stitch in the air — defined 
woman's position. They were forever striving to 
achieve the impossible, bridge the spiritual and 
material, usually ending physical wrecks! How 
truly were they symboKc of lace — ^lovely, useful^ 
apparently frail yet of long endurance — ^and always 
to be desired. 

It was all very well for Dare to strain her body and 
her brain to keep house after a fashion and be the 
business mainstay. To accompany Amos where- 
ever he would go and, because of this heroic effort, 
lose by outward comparisons. There had been a 
time when a dowdy dress and a shiny nose were not 
considered as consequential. Now the time had 
come to have an echo of Paris in her frocks. Because 
she had set Amos in the path of worthwhile tasks, she 
must not dwarf him by competing with him — ^nor 
disappoint him personally. It was a prosaic ad- 
mission of man's frailty and woman's cupidity — 
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but that was fair-to-middling honesty and Dare was 
nothing if not this. 

No man, however brave and loyal, but what 
prefers a woman in an old gold gown, say, waiting to 
hear his opinions (that she has formed) than a 
woman in a wrinkled waist and skirt which miss 
connections. Kittens will be cats and sometimes 
husbands do grow up, whereat wives must admit 
the fact and act accordingly. It was always to be a 
rescue of Amos but tactics must change. 

Amos was far from perfection. Dare was growing 
older, she had an unpleasant tendency to become a 
martyr unless she took care. There was much which 
Dare sought to have Amos accomplish. But it was 
time she took another punto in arUiy common sense 
the pattern; to ignore no longer a modiste or be 
guilty of penurious tendency and useless self-sacrifice, 
unwilling really to play — ^that gracious, necessary 
art complementary to all worthwhile work. A 
broken limb once firmly knit demands exercise to 
prove its regained health. Retain the splints, the 
limb withers, the splints continuing to do the work. 
So with Amos. The time had come for Dare to be 
the passive— and attractive— partner. 

One of the greatest arts is that of a successful wife. 
As in all art, definite propaganda to attain a purpose 
or reform results in failure, such things being for the 
essay writer's delectation. The artist is he who 
sugar-coats his moral so one is aware solely of the 
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sugar-coating although the pill is taking desired 
effect. Who knows? Amos might take to sugar- 
coating only should Dare insist on too-uncoated 
pills. 

The more successful in practical affairs, the more 
susceptible to romance are men and women. Dare 
nodded sagely as she came to this conclusion. Other 
wives have long since reasoned along similar lines at 
just such crossroads. It explained the girlish airs 
and gay hats of middle-aged women struggling to 
achieve their own conception of purUo in aria^ 
following their noonday of experience. 

Dare must not fail in her art by being too obvious 
a rugged help-mate — ^too little the Dare whose eyes 
suggested star-dust when she smiled. Wisdom 
warned her to retire into becoming frocks, as Fanny, 
lacking this counsellor, was about to seize upon 
barbaric draperies. 

Business prospering, Amos veered toward the 
poUtical arena. True, he was fitted not to reform 
radically but rather to represent sanely. He knew 
the best and the worst of life because of his wife and 
of himself, and together they had agreed upon the 
middle pasture. Dare's future attitude must be 
like the dictator of Wall Street who sits alone and 
aloof, removed from curb frenzy and hurrah yet 
dictating without hesitation the pohcy causing the 
turmoil. Just as do many wives of many successful 
men who represent. It was as well, she thought, to 
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be possessed of a becoming taiUeur in the bargain 
just as the Wall Street czar usually surrounds him- 
self with harmonious equipment. 

American women's nerves too often pay the 
price demanded by the conflict between drudgery 
and intellectual activities. (She must see that 
Amos expounded this in no uncertain terms when he 
came to address women's assemblages.) Dare re- 
fused to permit such a conflict. Also^ she was con- 
tent to be a messenger whereas Fanny sulked unless 
she knew she could face a mob. 



CHAPTER XXm 

GOLD bricks and Spanish prisoner stories are 
as elemental as potatoes," Amos said in 
answer to Fanny's protest. "Nothing to 
grow wild-eyed about." 

"In these days when bond-stealing is New York's 
latest outdoor sport," Fanny's ire rising, "how can 
you, a plodding country politician, dictate the 
policy of modern men and women? You and your 
wife are nothing more than middle-aged babes in 
the woods, having secured a fat political plum to 
say nothing of your store to fall back upon should 
the other fail you." 

"Let us go outdoors while we drink cofifee," 
proposed Dare, "stars rival even candlelight and 
there's a fire ablaze." 

She rose from the dinner table to slip a calming 
arm about her guest. June stars cast a mellow glow 
over Fanny's buxom and enraged self. They 
passed outside of the Wake Robin Lodge, so Dare 
had named this hilly retreat, to the low, brick porch- 
way with its fireplace. Here crackled sufficient 
logs to give a glow yet add no sultry item to the 
atmosphere. 
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Beach chairs stood before this and here Dare led 
her guest while Amos dutifully sought out cigarettes 
and foot cushions. 

"It is restfid up here," Fanny conceded. She 
compared this retreat of the Larkins to her own 
turbulent attic salon where she "held forth" at 
great lengths, existing on self-winding spaghetti, 
murky-eyed poets, radical ladies in bloomers, and 
her own dynamic self. 

The lodge was a dull pink stucco affair with 
faded green-blue blinds. There was a wind screen 
of silvery birch trees on one side and the dark slope 
of a hill on the other. Candlelight still flickered 
within the lodge windows while the logs glowed and 
snapped by turn. 

"Want a floor cushion, Fanny?" Amos asked, 
solicitously. 

He irritated even though he pleased her, this 
handsome, middle-aged Amos, country-town store- 
keeper, politician, respected citizen that he now was, 
and who steadfastly refused to take her or her kind 
seriously. His attitude toward Fanny was the 
sensible attitude of the fair-to-middling class toward 
all fanatics, a refusal to persecute them or be 
persecuted by them, which never failed to madden 
and disarm! 

"Thanks, I'll sit on the floor because I'm such a 
cunning thing." She slipped into an awkward at- 
titude, poking kindling into the fire. 
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"Want a cushion^ dear?" Amos asked of Dare. 

"One behind my back, please." 

Watching out of sullen eyes, Fanny saw Dare — in 
her lacy frock, her hair dressed quite too young as 
some people would have felt called upon to remark — 
let Amos play the cavalier. 

Then Amos sat at his wife's feet and helped Fanny 
light her cigarette. 

"To resimie the battle," he said, good-naturedly, 
turning to Fanny, "what is it about American 
patriotism being a gold brick and the Spanish pris- 
oner hoaxes not half as dishonest as the " 

"No use wasting ideas on you," Fanny sensibly 
decided, "you won't remember what IVe said — ^you 
with your nice green plush and golden-oak, orthodox 
platform — that you have yourself elected on " 

"And which serves as contrast for your madness," 
Dare added in spite of herself. "Let us stop dis- 
cussing politics — ^it is the first time you have visited 
us since Amos went to Congress — and we are both a 
bit tired of being upstage," her hand reaching out to 
touch Amos's, "aren't we?" 

"A phenomenal rise," Fanny admitted, thinking 
of what the world termed as her downfall but what 
Fanny chose to consider otherwise. "You people 
were in Chicago in 1917, when was it Amos had the 
eye operation?" 

"That same summer, we visited you in the fall and 
returned to Amos's home town in time to enjoy mid- 
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winter slush and the taking over of the store," Dare 
supplemented. 

"Wherein does that ofifend the radical priestess?" 
Amos could not help asking. 

"I was thinking how quickly a landslide does 
happen," whether Fanny meant her own affairs or 
those of the orthodox Larkins she did not indicate. 
"By the next year the store was flourishing, I had 
gone away to express myself, and Martin still had 
the manicure in tow." 

Why rehearse all this?" Dare murmured. 
What else have I to rehearse?" Fanny retorted. 

Dare frowned. Amos put a hand up to pat her 
arm. 

Fanny was dauntless in her summarizing. "Let 
me see — ^McNab and I went to South America, three 
months in an Argentine jail the outcome — ^a fine 
whirl it was — ^back in New York, McNab playing the 
cad — and another year of action. Martin was 
divorced then, but he did not marry the manicure. 
No matter how much of a clothes tree a pretty woman 
seems to be, one can never tell when they may start to 
think! Therefore, never marry is his verdict. They 
say he is quite a glutton — and given to burlesque 
actresses." 

No one answered her. Fanny both enjoyed and 
resented their discomfiture. 

"I remember Dare looked me up in New York, 
she was considering facial massage and high-heeled 
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slippers, was not going to play the proverbial female 
tortoise while her hare ran ahead of Father Time!** 

"True," Dare found herself amused at Fanny's 
tooth-and-claw tactics. 

Fanny slapped Amos's arm with familiar camarad- 
erie. "She has you in hand — is all I can say. And 
she is wiser than her years. We had quite a time of 
it then, didn't we. Dare? You still urging my 
return to Martin, penitent and in the dust, you know 
— while you dashed about to acquire frocks like 
poems and hats that took off at least ten years. Then 
began the new chapter for the astonishing Larkins — 
Amos in politics — without enemies ** 

"Not without enemies but not afraid of them,'* 
he corrected. 

"Not afraid of enemies — well, it amounts to the 
same thing. And Dare helping write your speeches 
and being amiable to every hatchet-faced woman 
whose husband's influence counted. You think I 
did not follow her propaganda to make you a 
howling success?" 

"Fanny!" Dare was unable to contain herself. 

"Do go on," Amos said, "it's a treat — ^we seldom 
have any one insult us. I, for one, rather count it as 
mental paprika " 

Fanny laughed boisterously. "I'll go on until 
you put me out," she declared. "Dare's subtle 
digs at this or that, her gentle fliattery all shoved 
Amos into the arena, the press work, the history of a 
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man in partnership with his wife — ^all the drivel the 
public stands for — bah!" 

"It elected me/* he reminded. 

"So it did," Fanny's voice was more thoughtful; 
"youVe a big future ahead. For Dare will always 
wear flapper frocks and youthful hats and write 
your speeches and greet your contemporaries — and 
you will let her! Perhaps it is a fine thing — ^but I 
don*t think so." 

"YouVe broken every barrier, haven't you?" 
Dare said suddenly. 

"And I suppose I shall never build new ones," she 
confessed, "only sometimes I'm tired of Uving among 



ruins." 



"Why don't you- 
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"Be psycho-analyzed? Thanks, I'd rather have 
a highball. Or did you mean to suggest my doing 
batik work or learning hair-dressing? I'm too ease- 
loving and too bitter and that is a conflicting com- 
bination. I'm happy with being on the loose, having 
the heights and the depths — ^and not much in 
between. I'd not change back." 

"What will you do next year?" Dare urged. 

"While you and Amos make inroads at Washing- 
ton and the duped public pay for it, I'll lecture in the 
West. If I land in jail it will mean that all futiu*e 
tours will net me twice as much, not only in ducats 
but homage, sympathy — ^I can make twice the 
trouble, I want to disturb, destroy " 
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"And let us quiet/* 

"There's a telling point," Fanny conceded, 
"better write it down on Amos's cuflf/* 

A motor purred up to the lodge. 

"Whoever has pursued us up here," demanded 
Dare, "when we stole away for a peaceful week- 
end?" 

"Not knowing Cousin Fanny would descend upon 
you." 

After Amos departed to identify the caller, Fanny 
turned to Dare to say in gentler tones : " Has it been 
worth it all?" 

"And more." 

"Are you never fearful that things will slip from 
your control?" 

"Mended vases are twice as precious," she de- 
fended, "therefore, one is twice as carefid of them." 

"Does Amos realize what he nearly did to you, 
what you have done for him? " 

"You can*t incite me to self-pity at this late day," 
Dare slipped down on the cushion with Fanny. 
"I'm content. Which is better than being ecstati- 
cally happy. It is the way most marriages work 
out. With the woman the silent partner and con- 
tent to be. I'm not a true house-and-garden 
woman, I stand ready to go with Amos from Ken- 
tucky to Hong-Kong or San Francisco to Paris if 
needs be. Moreover, I demand to go. I am more 
needed beside Amos in public than in his kitchen 
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which is the measuring-stick to determine where 
one should be — ^wherever they are needed. Be- 
cause he has reached a goal is no reason why I should 
drop back to darning socks and memorizing poetry. 
I helped win. I count myself champion, too. But 
what matters it if Amos says the things I have 
thought and lived, or if I say the things Amos has 
finally proven for himself, we are one, each an equal 
part of the other, the only just and true position 
men and women must be content to accept. We 
are fair-to-middling folks, not to be confused or 
beaten back by such dangerous extremes as Martin 
and yourself. One thing we have learned — ^and we, 
too, have known the heights and the depths — ^is 
that life is neither all good nor all bad, life is not all 
anything. Fair-to-middling folks are not trying to 
dominate or dictate, could you only understand. In 
a sense they are limited because of their childish, 
saving faith which bids them build a bridge in mid- 
stream to save and tolerate all that swirls on either 
side. Surely, that is worth while." 

Fanny watched Dare's face with the glow of the 
fire and the moonbeams showing each small wrinkle 
as well as the star-dust eyes. It occurred to her that 
this Congressman's wife, once Dare of the old dainti- 
ness, was mediocre, nothing extraordinary about her 
except the tired tenderness which is descriptive of 
many middle-aged wives. It was hard to attack 
her because she had no exaggerated point or Achilles* 
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heel, she was merely Dare Larkin who had faith in 
her husband — and other women's husbands. 

"I wonder," Fanny began. 

Here, Amos returned, he was noticeably disturbed, 
and hesitated before announcing the imwelcome 
caller. Then he said slowly, "Martin came here 
to spend the night." 

Dare sprang to her feet. "My dear," she began, 
laughing, "whatever shall we do with him? Fanny 
sees the joke of it — ^but poor old Martin, he may faint 
or something like that." 

Fanny was keen for a scene. "I*d like nothing 
better than a close-up of Martin," she announced, 
"do trot him out and leave us alone." 

"I explained to him that you had arrived and he 
had better depart in peace," Amos supplemented, 
"but he quite wants to see you." 

"To decide how IVe stood the fray — or if I'll 
ask him for something," Fanny rose, her combi- 
nation Grecian robe and smock costume making her 
seem half again her size. She tossed her bobbed 
head impatiently. "Tell him to come here." 

"We'll vanish until you have had your say," Dare 
promised. 

"Do!" 

Martin came slowly out of the lodge doorway to 
meet his former wife. He felt injured and "let in 
for it" somehow, he reproached himself for having 
felt bored and motoring up to the lodge to be set 
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right by the Larkins. Martin often saw fit to do this, 
never suspecting what a trial he was to them. Dare 
called it entertaining an arrested development! 

"Rather like a society comedy," Martin said,curtly. 

"Isn't it? I ought to cry, but instead 1*11 have 
another cigarette." Fanny was determined to domi- 
nate. 

The T^arkins went walking in their strip of garden. 

" I can see we will have to buy a magic carpet if we 
are to get away from folks," Amos said. "I*m sorry 
this week-end is completely punctured." 

"Oh, we can stand it — ^besides, it is nothing to pity 
either one of them for. Fanny is quite on the ram- 
page and Martin would welcome anything causing 
a novel sensation — even if it be one of discord." 

Then they talked of to-morrow's duties and next 
week's plans and next year's hopes and the coming 
campaign, and when an hour had passed, they turned 
to reappear on the scene. 

"Kiss me," Amos said, gently, before Dare rounded 
the comer. 

"Never forget to ask me that," was her answer. 

They found Fanny and Martin in the chairs before 
the fire. The atmosphere seemed somewhat sulky. 
Dare decided, as she ventured a conunon-place re- 
mark to announce her coming. 

"We're satisfied that the other fellow has gotten 
the worst of it," Fanny said, maKciously, "that was 
why we were both keen on the meet. I'm certain 
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that I can never ruffle the Larkins, which was one 
reason I came to stay with them. So 1*11 leave now 
and let you have your own peace of mind; please 
give my mundane Martin immediate and tender 
attention. There would be no point to my staying 
on — ^if you'd take me down the hill, I can make the 
ten o'clock train to the city, and that is what I'd 
rather do. I can't imagine any one's staying any 
place if they've enough money or an invitation to 
take them somewhere else. That's my code." 

"We've no car, we hiked up here to carry out the 
pilgrim illusion," Dare apologized, "so you had 
better wait until morning." 

"Ah, the Garden of Eden hallucination, is that it? " 
Martin laughed nervously. He realized he was no 
match for Fanny, the only thing he could excel 
in doing was to kiss a pretty girl for the first time, 
causing that curious semi laugh-gasp! He was 
aldermanic as to figure and obese of mind, nervous 
regarding his blood pressiu*e and noise, and his 
daughters annoyed him. Business was a bugbear, 
and only his rapidly shrinking wine cellar and his 
playmates kept his libido intact. "What a walk it 
must have been — ^I quite admire you — ^if you'll let 
me, Mrs. " his voice trailing into nothing. 

"I suppose you were going to ofifer to drive me 
down — thank you," said Fanny. "I'd be greatly 
obliged. Be sure the brakes are reinforced, here's a 
situation for you — ^taking one's wife-in-law to the 
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train! Count him game to the last/' passing before 
Martin with an audacious abandon to flip him 
contemptuously on the cheek. 

"1*11 be back shortly," Martin promised the 
Larkins, ""that is, if I am still welcome. Awfully 
sorry this had to happen here." 

"We don't mind," Dare said, honestly, "we are 
used to nearly anything! You both behaved better 
than I would have prophesied." 

The motor disappearing, Amos turned to her to 
laugh. " Whatever becomes of them, let us hope it is 
brief! At least, there is a telling satisfaction in 
knowing that lunatics never have, never can, and 
never will combine. Therefore the world will remain 
reasonably safe no matter how many Martins and 
Fannies it contains. I'll go in and glance through 
the notes you laid on the desk, there will be time be- 
fore he is back." 

Dare waved her hand and went to rearrange the 
fireplace chairs. It was golden moonlight. From a 
neighbouring hill house came strains of: 



The Son of (rod goes forth to war. 
His kingly crown to gain " 



Bending to pick up a cushion. Dare paused. It 
was the country church choir practising, a coinci- 
dence similar to that of Fanny's meeting Martin. 

. " His blood-red banner streams afar-—*-'* 

carolled the voices. 
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The wind screen of silvery birches shivered as if 
they parted to let step into view Jimmy Dixon's 
ragged figure, as Dare always pictured her, singing 
her favourite hymn to Little Ladyfingers! 

^' . . . and triumph in His train." 

The speck of conmion-sense bitterness possessed 
by wives who have been both rescuer and discreet 
playmate to successful husbands asserted itself. 
It was an infinitesimal speck, better described by 
saying that Dare, although believing in Amos and 
his future, would not be crushed should he some- 
time disappoint her. She had delved too deeply 
into the things comprising life-as-usual, in trying to 
make Amos accept the same, not to have recourse to 
them for herself in the event that he fail her. In 
which experience and attitude lay her strength and 
her safety! 

"Jinmiy," she whispered, "oh, Jimmy dear!*' 

They were singing the second stanza. Too late 
for Jinmiy to find fair-to-middling highways, it was 
the duty of one who had known her to prevent such 
things from being possible. 

At least women could give women the antidotes for 
such plights as countless Jinmiies endure or are 
forced to witness. Antidotes or puntos in aria — 
contradictory yet logical, spiritual yet practical, 
subtle yet puritannical, perhaps beyond men's 
critical comprehension. If women chose not to take 
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them — ^but then, most human beings fight until spent 
for causes which can never be determined ! 

Realizing this. Dare's mind swept back to her 
cause. Amos had been right. Women must rescue 
women with men as amiable tools or ineffectual 
enemies, preaching to each other the slogan of a 
high heart hul an even higher head ! 

Amos was speaking to her from the opened window : 
*^ The paragraph about women who marry aliens and 
lose citizenship — was that what you wanted empha- 
sized?" 

"I'm coming in," she answered, joyously, Jinmiy's 
vision sinking to rest behind the trees. 
Amen," sang the little choir. 

THE END 
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